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II. 


In his fourth and latest volume—the nave of the building— 
M. Flach has set himself a threefold task: (1) He seeks in the 
first place to elaborate his conception of ethnic groups, to analyse 
the formation and diverse characters of the regional nationalities 
through which the rich and varied culture of modern France was 
given expression. (2) Then he traces the relations between these 
groups and the crown, showing that they were bound to each 
other by the tie—not of feudal homage and service, but of the 
recognition of traditions common to them all as parts of the Gallo- 
Frankish Empire. (3) In the third place he is led to pay peculiar 
attention to the political communities which had comprised the 
Kingdom of Lothair, and espécially to Lorraine, the Francia whose 
capital was Metz; for these districts were divided and redivided 
between France and Germany. Were their ethnic affinities or 
preferences with east or west in the tenth century, with Aachen 
or Reims? 

M. Flach, of course, does not treat his subject in this cut-and- 
dried way. He is an independent apostle of what, since he began 
to write, has come to be called the “regional survey,” and no be- 
liever in the regional survey would adopt the scholastic method. 
The regional State is almost a living organism, whose essential 
attributes depend on each other and must be considered together. 
Rather unfortunately M. Flach overstates this part of his case, 
and distinguishes too little between the facts and the con- 
clusions which he draws from them. He regards freedom from 
the tie of homage to an external authority as an attribute of the 
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political life of a “regional nationality” in the tenth century ; but 
it is doubtful if the significance of his description of provincial 
development is seriously affected by the question whether his 
views on homage are right or wrong. When the inevitable con- 
troversy on this matter has passed, the book will remain as the 
best—indeed, the only—connected survey of France during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. One wishes that the historian had 
mastered the jurist earlier. Stimulating though the first three 
volumes are, one would gladly have had them compressed, if 
those which are yet to come, “devoted to the description of society 
under all its aspects, material and spiritual,” were now in sight, 
rich with the learning and judgment born of long familiarity with 
their theme. 

Ethnic groups must be carefully distinguished from racial 
groups. Previous writers have disputed about the réle of races 
in the formation of France, and have overlooked the fact that man 
is subject to an evolution which is not biological. The student 
of racial characters considers man as a member of a zoological 
group, the student of ethnic groups considers him as a member of 
society. The ethnic group may contain various racial elements ; 
its unity consists in community of language, customs, belief, 
traditional institutions.’ Such common characters distinguish 
Frankish Gaul, giving it a national unity denied to the rest of the 
Frankish settlements ; such characters also distinguish the second- 
ary or regional nationalities, of which Frankish Gaul was com- 
posed, and whose political origins are studied in this latest volume. 
M. Flach, as one expects, lays stress upon the significance of 
common activities rather than upon geographical. influences. He 
does not try to interpret regional characters in terms of soil, situa- 
tion, climate ; although he is far too keen a student of the new 
geography to overlook the co-operation of nature and history.® 
Take, for example, from the opening pages of the book the analysis 
of the growth of Flemish nationality :— 


Point d’arrivée des grandes voies de commerce qui faisaient communiquer 
l'Italie et l’Allemagne avec la mer du Nord et que son trafic maritime 
prolongeait jusqu’en Angleterre, la Flandre maritime devint le noyau d’une 
nation de marchands et de marins, antagoniste de la société seigneuriale et 
féodale qui occupait la France, et rivale de la domination normande. Mais, 
ouverte & l'envahissement des flots de pirates nordiques, elle dut pourvoir 
& sa défense par des digues militaires, par une armature puissante. Ne 
cherchez pas ailleurs le trait distinctif de la nation qui éclét et qui s'implante 

1 iii, 127; iv, 7. 

2 M. Flach makes full use of the great work of M. Vidal de la Blache. The 
English reader will find an excellent “ethnic” survey of France in Professor 
Fleure’s little book, Human Geography in Western Europe (London, 1918), 
p- 54 seqgq. 
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entre la Germanie et la France. [I] est tout entier dans l’intensité de la vie 
municipale, que l’agriculture nourrit, que le commerce alimente et que le 
chateau fort sauvegarde. 


And he proceeds to display the significance of this union of town 
and castle, the successors of Roman military stations and great 
Frankish abbeys. The fortresses were not merely lines of defence 
against invaders, they were like a coat of mail thrown over the 
country. The prince had the country in his hand. He took the 
lead in establishing the institutions of the peace and truce of God, 
and taught the peasantry to grow the vine. The national life of 
Flanders, terra valde populosa, was fostered by rulers, successors 
of the Baldwin endowed by Charles the Bald, whose independence 
was in turn maintained by a poor and half savage nobility, living 
on scattered farms, and by the communities of merchants and 
fisher folk, full of self determination, who lived under the walls 
of the castella on the river banks.* 

The history of Flanders is a comparatively well-worked field, 
and M. Flach is able to describe the relations of its counts with 
the crown against a background of more or less coherent detail. 
When he turns to the other provinces, he is confronted by a more 
tiresome task. The patient reader who accompanies him will find 
many a searching or vigorous page, many a pleasant resting place, 
in the course of an arduous journey. M. Flach’s enthusiasm 
and keen sense of reality will save him from tediousness. But 
the road is undoubtedly gritty. 

In later volumes the social conditions of the time will be 
examined generally ; in this volume M. Flach tries to show how 
the various States were formed. Brittany, for example, was the 
outcome of a fusion, in the face of external peril, of two rival 
traditions—the Breton and the Gallo-Frank—of two houses, 
Nantes and Rennes. The political unity of Aquitaine was due, not 
to the gradual victory of Poitou over Auvergne, but to the existence 
both in Poitou and in Auvergne of a sense of a common Aquitanian 
life—a historical memory. In the resistance of Aquitaine to Pepin 
the Short’s annual invasions (760-768) Auguste Molinier, “in spite 
of his habitual abstention from generalities,’’ saw a proof of local 
unity and common aspirations.* These never died away, and 
William V., the Great, who in the eleventh century had all the 
prestige of a king, was able to direct as Aquitanian movements 
the Peace of God, the revival of letters, and monastic reforms.® 

The workings of these regional impulses are everywhere 


8 iv, 22-31. 4 iv, 479. 
5 iv, 571 passim. 
o 2 
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obscure. Now and then a great man becomes real to us, as in the 
splendid pages upon Richard the Justiciar, the founder of the 
Duchy of Burgundy (880-921). Very rarely, some gigantic and 
shadowy figure, otherwise no more than a name, starts into 
momentary life and blows his horn ;—? 


‘*non sond si terribilmente Orlando.” 


But M. Flach’s description is in the main technical rather than 
picturesque. It is an elaborately critical and argumentative study 
of the sources. The provincial groups are not capable of equal 
treatment, for the nature and extent of the available evidence 
varies from place to place, and from period to period. Moreover, 
at every turn M. Flach has to meet the contention, formulated at 
length by M. Ferdinand Lot in his essay Fidéles ou Vassauz, that 
these principalities were fiefs bound to the crown of France by 
ties of homage. M. Flach puts each bit of evidence, charter, 
chronicle, or life of saint, to one test—its value, namely, as a 
means to explain the precise nature of the-relation in which a par- 
ticular princeps stood to the person who happened at the moment 
to occupy the Carolingian throne. By this method he reflects, on 
the whole with success, the confusing variety and spontaneity of 
provincial society without losing sight of what he calls the domi- 
nants of French history. One does not feel so sure, however, 
that the result justifies another favourite idea of M. Flach’s. He 
likens sound historical writing to the building of a medieval cathe- 
dral ; every document—in however casual or haphazard a way it 
has chanced to survive—is a stone to be tested, shaped, and fitted 
into a definite place. This view, I fear, rests on a fallacy. All 
such work as this must give the impression rather of an excavation 
than of a cathedral. A few scattered pieces of workmanship and 
ordered lines of foundations are revealed in situ—the rest of the 
find is scientifically exposed in the local museum.$ 

6 iv, 325-337. 

7 iv, 476. When Saint Pardoux was dying he heard, as though sounded 
by an archangel, the trumpet which Eudo of Aquitaine, the last independent 
duke of the eighth century, used to blow in summons to battle. 

® A note may be added upon a few of the striking passages of analysis or 
criticism in this volume. (a) 7'he Sources, M. Flach considers that Dudo is a 
reliable authority on Norman history if tested and corrected by Flodoard, “that 
excellent chronicler.” He attaches great value to the compilations made by 
Le Baud at the end of the fifteenth century in the two redactions of his 
Histoire de Bretagne (p, 206). An interesting note on the formule of protesta- 
tion against the usurpation of King Raoul at the expense of Charles the Simple 
illustrates Aquitanian feeling from 926 onwards (pp. 519-527). The very 
gradual change from the title comes to that of dux in Aquitaine during the 


later tenth century is shown by the chartularies in which that province is s0 
rich (pp. 666-8, 562 note), (b) The analysis of Norman history is almost 
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III. 


Since M. Flach began to write historical study in France has 
made great advances. There has been a busy and orderly revolu- 
tion. How does Les Origines de l’ancienne France stand the test 
of the new learning? 

In one sense the question may seem impertinent. M. Flach is 
one of the teachers of the new learning, and when he is not a 
teacher, he is an eager student. He has grown with it and keeps 
abreast of it. One can see, in this latest volume, how clearly the 
results of recent work are dovetailed into pages drafted some years 
ago. But on the other hand the outlook of 1918 is not that of 1870. 
If M. Flach were beginning his work now he would plan it differ- 
ently. As the book stands, the emphasis differs in each volume, 
although the original plan is preserved. 

Perhaps the change is most apparent in the attitude of French 
scholarship to Germany. M. Flach remembers 1870. He saw 
with his own eyes the destruction of the famous library at Strass- 
burg. Like so many of his fellow countrymen who followed Renan 
into the study of the origdns of our civilisation, he was determined 
that Frenchmen should henceforward look at the facts for them- 
selves, free from all prejudices or foreign generalisations. In a well- 
known essay published in the Revue des deux Mondes (May, 1872) 
Fustel de Coulanges challenged one such generalisation—that the 
formative element in French history was Teutonic. Flach 
attacked another side of the same problem, and, starting from what 
he considered to be the exaggerated significance of Salic Law, 
investigated the legal and social origins of feudalism. He set 
himself against the orthodox view that feudalism came from Ger- 
many.’ But since 1870 the Franco-German problem has naturally 
changed. ‘To the best minds it has, of course, always been a 
scientific problem. Hard work, Renan had said,” would be the sal- 
vation of France, the hard work of minds hardened by a new and 
stimulating scepticism. As time went on and the results of 
entirely directed to show that Normandy was not a fief (e.g., p. 122). The key 
to Breton history is the union of Rennes and Nantes (pp. 175-8, 224-5). The 
pages on the ecclesiastical policy of the Duke Nominoé in the Breton schism 
(pp. 188-193) do not take account of the abbé Duine’s paper in the Annales de 
Bretagne (1915). The alleged abolition of serfdom in Brittany is a fiction 
(pp. 232-4). A masterly geographical survey of Aquitaine should be noted 
(pp. 451-9) and the description of the regal position of Duke William the Great, 
who consciously copied Charles the Great (pp. 566-572). There is a good note 
on the age of feudal majority (p. 575). 

® For this view Duruy’s famous History of France might be cited, 


10 See the interesting recollections of Mra, Humphry Ward in the CornAili 
Magazine, April, 1918. 
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scientific work began to have effect, new issues arose. On the old 
field much which had been debatable became common ground. 
Nobody believes now that feudalism came from Germany, or that 
Roman and Gallic elements did not contribute to the life of 
modern France. Before 1870 two or three German scholars of 
singular greatness, such as Rudolf Sohm, had in several ways 
modified the current view. French and German scholars have 
worked together on the influence of Roman Law, the significance 
of the immunity, the origin of towns, and a dozen other problems 
common to the history of all parts of the Carolingian Empire. 
Then new ground was contested and, if German thought has 
been blighted by the conception of race, French scholars have, 
sometimes too eagerly, turned the tables on their adversaries and 
tried to show that medieval Germany owed its inspiration to 
France." In architecture, poetry, chivalry, learning, political 
thought, France gave more than she received. Now, if M. Flach’s 
last volume, revised since the war began, be compared with the 
preceding, I think that a certain sense of strain, due to this change 
in the Franco-German problem, can be traced. In the early 
volumes the stress was laid upon the continuity, under new and 
powerful influences, it is true, of the royal mundium, the Teutonic 
comitatus, the Frankish ethnic group which lived along the valleys 
of the Seine and the Loire. These forces, as we have seen, were 
transformed on French soil, but they were links between the Teu- 
tonic invasions and the Capetian monarchy as well as the formative 
elements in feudal society. In the fourth volume the stress is 
rather upon the cultural affinities which bound together the 
peoples west of the Rhine in opposition to the barbarians of the 
east. The traditions of the Carolingian Empire are allowed no 
influence among the eastern Franks. The Carolingian dynasty is 
claimed as essentially Gallo-Frank. Charles, by descent, physique, 
interests, is discovered to have been as much a Celt as a Frank. 
Although M. Flach does not always remember his own warn- 
ings against the argument from race, and has expressed his views 
with an anti-German emphasis which would not have appeared in 
times of peace,” this extension of his argument was well worth 
making. But I doubt if the application of his thesis to the his- 
tory of Lorraine will find acceptance. The relations between Lor- 
raine and the other Frankish lands should be considered from the 


11 Reynaud, Les Origines de l’influence francaise en Allemagne (Paris, 1913). 
In his delightful essay, L'art allemand et Vart francaise du moyen age (1917), 
M. Emile MAle quotes some astonishing arguments of a racial kind from German 
scholars, ¢.g., pp. 111-2. 

12 Thus he argues that Charles the Great was brachycephalic (iv. 314, note 3), 
and finds in Otto the Great the qualities of modern Prussian militarism (p. 396). 
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standpoint of fact rather than of right. In civilisation, language, 
outlook, the kingdom was in no sense German, and always re- 
tained its individuality so long as it remained part of the Medieval 
Empire. The evidence for this view may be found in the ex- 
cellent books of M. Parisot. ‘“ Lotharingia” was more than 
Francia media ; it could be described simply as Francia, as dis- 
tinct from Gallia Celtica or Germania.“ Scholars have noted in 
the letters of Gerbert, and in the annals or hagiographies of the 
tenth century, a distinct, almost conscious, mental attitude, which 
sharply separated the valley of the Moselle from the lands east 
of the Rhine. The final answer to modern German pretensions 
to Lorraine is that, after the union of Alsace and Lorraine with 
France seven or eight centuries later, this provincial temper re- 
sponded to that of France, so that sympathy combined with states- 
manship to form an indissoluble sense of unity. Now M. Flach 
reads the later sense of unity into the records of the tenth century 
and also seeks to give a juridical value to the facts. He has no 
difficulty in showing that the claims of modern German writers 
are unfounded, and that the later Carolingian and early Capetian 
kings of France tried with more or less success to get recognition 
in Lorraine. But his counterclaim that the chief men of Lor- 
raine definitely preferred union with the West Franks will be 
found to rest upon a very slight foundation. Indeed, it rests at 
bottom, not upon any demonstration of national preference, but 
upon the dogma of Carolingian rights. Thus, after repeating his 
view that the rights of the Carolingians passed to the Capetians, 
he argues that, even if they did not, the suprématie franque was 
unaffected :—” 


Elle (i.e., la suprématiec) n'était pas attachée & une dynastie, mais au 
regnum Francorum. Supposez que la Lorraine fit restée un tel royaume, 
fit restée une France, et que le royaume de France occidentale eit disparu 
(absorbé, par exemple, par les Normands), c'est le roi de Lorraine qui aurait 
hérité de la suprématie sur la Gaule. Si, d’autre part, la Lorraine a cessé 
d’étre une France, elle n'a pas cessé d’étre une entité ethnique sur laquelle 
les droits du rex Francorum ont survécu. 


The same scholastic note disturbs what is, perhaps, the finest 
part of the book—the analysis of Burgundian history. M. Réné 
Pourpardin has prepared the way here, as M. Parisot has done in 


18 Wilmotte in the Revue Historique for January, 1918 (Vol. oxxvii., 
p. 10). Of course, Francia was also used of the lands weat of the Rhine, as 
opposed to Germania, even in the tenth century. 

14 Compare Dominian, 7'he /rontiers of Language and Nationality in Burope 
(London, 1917), pp. 35-49. 

15 iv, 289. 
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Lorraine, but as English scholars have helped to show,” much 
good work still remains to be done. M. Flach’s analysis is hard 
reading, but a student who had refreshed his memory of a certain 
appendix in Lord Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and had armed 
himself with a good atlas, would find it very interesting. M. Flach 
shows how Roman culture remained as the roots of social life in 
the valleys of the Rhone and the Saone and how the brilliant re- 
naissance of Burgundy was directed by the great abbey of Luxeuil 
and afterwards by Cluny. The geographical structure of the 
country made political unity impossible for any length of time, 
and M. Flach describes the formation of the future duchy as a 
distinct entity around the dominating centre Autun, “the Celtic 
Rome.” Richard the Justiciar, the founder of the duchy, was 
connected with the Carolingian dynasty, and had both great wealth 
and great military prestige. Similarly, the county of Besancon, 
which ultimately became the Free County of Burgundy, was 
separated from Jurane Burgundy, and its count, who was a son 
of Richard the Justiciar, refused to recognise the claims main- 
tained by the Saxon emperors. So Jurane Burgundy, the 
kingdom of the Rudolfs, fell apart. The Transjurane state, 
Burgundy proper, where Saint Sigismond in 521 had founded the 
abbey of Saint Maurice of Agaune, the home of the sacred lance, 
was united to Provence and the march of Vienne, as a result of 
events which form part of the history of Italy. It was this ex- 
tended Kingdom of Burgundy, wrongly called by historians the 
Kingdom of Arles, upon which the Saxon and Salian Emperors 
set their ambitions. M. Flach investigates these developments 
with great wealth of detail. He destroys the structure erected by 
German scholars on the Rudolfine surrenders and the alleged 
donation to Otto the Great of the sacred lance of St. Maurice.” He 
shows that, so far as opinion was expressed in annals and pro- 
phesy, it was definitely against the Emperors. His examination 
of the charters proves that the mention of the reigning Emperor 
in the date had no real significance. In short, the German ele- 
ment had no influence in Burgundy, which gradually fell apart 
into its constituent elements.” All this M. Flach shows admir- 
ably ; but his constructive argument in favour of French supre- 


6 See Dr. R. L. Poole’s “ Burgundian Notes” in recent numbers of the 
English Historical Review, and Mr. Previté Orton’s paper on Italy and Provence 
(900-960) in the same Heview (April, 1917). 

17 iv, 368, 408 segg. The misconception is originally due to Leibniz. 

18 iv, 425 seqq. 

1 The kingdom never had any real unity outside the Helvetic lands. M. 
Flach draws a pathetic picture of Rudolf 111. and his nominal authority (p. 403). , 
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Again he falls back upon “juridical 





macy is not so convincing. 
consolidation.” 

There is, indeed, a curious dualism about the book. M. Flach 
has done as much as anyone to show us the danger of generalities 
as inconsistent with a clear-sighted investigation of facts in all 
their natural variety. It will, I think, be impossible to maintain 
any longer M. Lot’s thesis that the provincial states were great 
fiefs in the tenth and eleventh centuries. M. Flach’s demonstra- 
tion of their haphazard relations with the crown is complete. He 
proves clearly from his amazing knowledge of local charters that 
there was no hierarchy in France. Nothing can be made of the 
use of such terms as marchio, princeps, dux, comes, etc.” I think, 
also, that he shows, if less clearly yet sufficiently, that the unity 
of France grew from and with the growth of organised regional 
states conscious of common traditions. The issue between M. Lot 
and M. Flach reminds one of the old legal discussion whether 
religion holds society together by the administration of oaths or 
because it coutains the most powerful sanction for good conduct. 
M. Lot thinks that the tie of homage kept France together, 
M. Flach insists that it was something much deeper and less 
definite. So far one agrees with M. Flach. But, beside this 
stream of thought, we find in his book a persistent straining after 
formulee—a sort of juristic simplification. If a great man was astute 
enough to claim relationship with the Carolingian house, or strong 
enough to gather together broad lordships, we are invited to 
watch the personal or the domainial factors in sovereignty. When, 
in a fit of energy, a king asserts a successful claim to supremacy. 
we hear the word “consolidation.’’ This is what the critics mean 
who say, very unfairly, that what is new in M. Flach is not true, 
and what is true is not new. ‘There is a great deal that is both 
new and true. No one else, for example, has got so much 
matter from the saints’ lives, and, as M. Flach justly claims, he 
was one of the first to study the chansons de geste as historical 
documents. But it is just to say that as the years have gone by 
French scholarship as a whole has caught M. Flach up, and in 
many ways modified, or even anticipated, his conclusions; also, 
that his work is least convincing when he clings to his formulas. 

A few examples will suffice. M. Flach has shown that an 
ordered feudal system was of very slow growth, and that feudal 
homage is rarely found before the eleventh century. Luchaire 
and other writers are inclined to agree. But he refuses to recog- 
nise any instance whatever of a vassal relation between the crown 


20 pp, 247-8, 338-341, 508-9, 
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and a regional prince before the second half of the twelfth century. 
This is not so certain; for the texts are very obscure, and M. 
Flach has to depend upon a hard and fast interpretation of 
phrases (e.g., se committere), which he cannot always maintain.” 
Moreover, as we learn more about early feudalism, we are faced 
by several objections to the view that it developed from a society 
which was first broken up and then reconstructed on the basis of 
comradeship. If we work backwards from the twelfth century, 
as M. Halphen has done for Anjou, or Professor Haskins for 
Normandy, we find that strictly feudal institutions, such as the 
knight’s fee and the service limited to forty days, can be traced 
back almost to the tenth century. Or if we work forwards from 
the days of Charles the Great or Louis the Pious, or even from the 
Merovingian period, we find that there was more continuity 
than M. Flach seems to allow. Of course, if the system of Charles 
the Great had been as ironcast in its consistency as the prevailing 
school of thought imagines, then the disintegration which followed 
it would doubtless have been complete. But it is far more likely 
that the growth of law and custom and of tenurial arrangements 
was continuous, and that the organic diversity, so emphasised by 
M. Flach, existed in Merovingian times. That there was a 
period of disintegration may be granted, but that the feudalism 
which emerged from it was the expression of new personal rela- 
tionships, judicial, administrative, and military, is improbable. 
Earlier legal fictions and immunities carried over into the new 
order old territorial relations. M. Flach must compromise with 
that fine scholar, Guérard, who wrote “‘ce qui forme la base de la 
société féodale, c’est la terre.’’ 

If this be so, it is unnecessary to find a base for the Frankish 


21 Robert of Torigny’s account of the relations between the French crown 
and the Norman dukes suggests that, early in the twelfth century, homage was 
the subject of careful legal distinctions (see Flach, iv, 170-1), and it may be 
possible to trace their origin in the charters and chronicles of previous years. 
‘lach does not do this; and the omission may account for his somewhat arbi- 
trary treatment of the texte. Thus, Flodoard’s phrases, se commisit and sut 
efficiuntur, are in one place interpreted as homage, in another not (pp. 130, 145, 
352, 548). M. Flach does not explain on what principle he distinguishes the 
various relations covered by the phrase committere (pp. 47, 521). 

2 By far the best survey and criticism of the extensive literature on this 
subject is Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit, by Professor Alfons 
Dopsch, of Vienna. This work was published in Weimar (1912-13) in two 
volumes. Dopsch’s main contention is that the prevailing view, of which von 
Inama Sternegg was the chief exponent, is based upon a false interpretation 
of both the nature and contents of the evidence, particularly of the Capitulare 
de Villis. There was no conscious striving after a systematic organisation of 
the Grundherrechaft in early Carolingian times. 

2% Guerard’s view is repudiated by Flach in Vol. ii., p. 427. 
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monarchy in a hypothetical ethnic group, a Francia of the Seine 
and the Loire.* The monarchy had its roots all over France, 
broken and disturbed, no doubt, but not all dead. And, although 
M. Flach is surely right to insist upon the importance of personal 
ties, scholars would now hesitate to see the Teutonic comitatus 
in the feudal maisnie of the epics. A great deal more is known 
both about the chansons de geste and about the conditions under 
which feudal companionships were formed than was known when 
M. Flach published his second volume. The chansons de geste 
reflect French society of the twelfth century, not of the tenth. 
The feudal brotherhoods of the Crusading age were a renaissance, 
like the chivalry of the fourteenth century, not a survival. No 
doubt they can be traced in the tenth century, as they can in all 
times when war and adventure go together beyond considerations 
of the State. But they have to be fitted into a more or less 
ordered and sophisticated society. The more we know about 
Western society in the tenth and eleventh centuries, of its 
thought, its architecture, of the activity of its monastic life, the 
less does this period appear as a chaotic breach in European 
history. 


IV. 


M. Flach stands somewhat apart from his contemporaries. He 
belongs, it is true, to that group of French masters who rescued 
scholarship from the asphyxiating influence of the Second Empire, 
and are a link between the labours of Renan and Michelet and the 
brilliant work of the Ecole des Chartes and the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. But since 1870 he has been engaged in a great adven- 
ture, the study and teaching of comparative legislation, a subject 
which is ancient, medieval, and modern, Asiatic, American, 
European. Between 1870 and 1886 M. Flach published a histori- 
cal study upon minority, a study upon the administration of 
mines in the first century of our era, various essays upon Irish 
agrarian and political history, including an appreciation of Jona- 
than Swift’s labours on behalf of Ireland, an essay upon Cujas 
and the Bartolists, and several works upon problems of Roman 
law. The only publication bearing directly upon the work 

24M. Louis Halphen has argued forcibly that, among the many meanings of 
Francia, this one, to which Flach attaches most importance, is unhistorical 
(Revue Historique, \xxxv., 275). 

25 The four volumes of Bédier’s Legendes Kpiques mark an epoch in the 
study of the chansons de geste, 

26 Between 1886 and the publication of the second volume of Les Origines 


(1893), M. Flach went still further afield and published writings upon the origins 
of the Holy Alliance, Mirabeau, and the truth in art and history. 
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which absorbed most of his time was his “ Notes et documents sur 
lorigine des redevances et services coutumiers au XI° siécle”’ 
(1883).%" As the years passed, the interests of comparative legis- 
lation far exceeded the traditional developments of Roman or of 
feudal law. They embraced the excavations in Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor, the intricate growth of modern political communities 
with their imperial and domestic obligations, and the new contact 
of Eastern and Western civilisations. Hence, M. Flach tells us, 
the delay in the publication of the fourth volume of Les Origines 
is mainly due to the discovery of the Code of Hammourabi and to 
the rise of Japan, events regarding which his pen has not been 
idle. 

These preoccupations help to explain the detachment of M. 
Flach. They also account, I think, for the fact that Les Origines 
de l'ancienne France cannot be described as great, or epoch- 
making or classic. It is not sufficiently coherent and definitive. 
Future scholars will not build upon it, as they will build upon the 
work of Julien Havet, and August Longnon, of Delisle, and 
Duchesne. But it will remain as one of the most suggestive 
books of our time. It will give new meaning to obscure sources 


and stimulate the study of provincial history in England as well 
as in France, and, by its range and penetrating qualities, it will 
save younger men from much arid work. 


F. M. Powicke. 


27 Other valuable works of later date supplementary to the main theme are 
his ‘‘ Etudes critiques sur lhistoire du droit romain au moyen age avec textes 
inédites (1890) and ‘‘L’origine historique de |l’habitation et des lieux habités 
en France’ (1899). His recent writings upon medieval Alsace, and the tenth- 
century Latin poem, Waltharius, though bearing upon the subject of his fourth 
volume, are inspired by French national claims. 


{[Note.—Since this paper was written, a review of M. Flach’s volume by 
M. Louis Halphen has appeared in the Revue Historique (cxxix., 90-96). 
M. Halphen agrees with the view of M. Lot that the vassal relation 
between the crown and the greater fiefs is of early date. With a command 
of the texts to which I can lay no claim he elaborates a line of criticism similar 
to that suggested above in note 21. But he does less than justice to the value 
of other and more important aspects of M. Flach’s book.] 





THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE! 


THE history of science is essentially the history of two ideas :— 
(1) That a working knowledge of any part of the universe is only“ 
obtained by the method of observation and experiment. (2) That 
to obtain results from that method it is necessary for the worker 
to confine himself to some connected and restricted field. How 
those ideas developed we may shortly consider. 

The earliest philosophy arose in Asia Minor on the confines 
of the great eastern civilisations. In the social systems of the 
valleys of the Euphrates, Tigris, and Nile there had accumulated 
a great mass of observation, and upon them rough generalisations 
had been erected. These generalisations appear to have been an 
evolutionary product of what we may perhaps call the social con- 
sciousness, rather than the definite fruit of individual minds. 
Into this heritage the philosophers of the Ionian cities entered, 
and engaged upon the continuous and active process of cosmical 
speculation that became the ancestor of Greek philosophy and 
through it of Greek science. 

As time went on knowledge accumulated, and separate sciences 
were gradually differentiated from the philosophy from which 
they had sprung. The earliest departments to be thus separated 
were naturally those in which the idea of number could be 
invoked. Mathematics thus became the first science in point of 
time, and by the extent to which mathematical principles can be 
applied we must still often test the stage that any science has 
reached. In the course of centuries the sciences became separated 
more and more from the parent stock of philosophy, but it is 
peculiar to Greek scientific thought that it never loses its rela- 
tionship and dependence on its parent. Whether we look to the 
earliest traces of the scientific spirit in the seventh century B.C., 
when Pythagoras was working out his first formulated concep- 

1A History of Huropean Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By J. T. 
Merz. 4 vols. (Blackwood. 1907-1914. £3 Os. 6d.) Science and the Human 


Mind.. By W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham. (Longmans, 1912, &s,) Britain's 


Heritage of Science. By A, Schuster and A, EK, Shipley, (Constable, 1918 
8s. 6d.) 
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tions of the relation of number to form, or whether we look to the 
last vitally original works of Greek science in the second century 
C.E., when Galen was giving to the world those ideas on ana- 
tomy and physiology which were to control medical thought for a 
millennium and a half, from end to end Greek science betrays its 
relationship to Greek philosophy. It is thus in keeping with the 
rest of the story that both Pythagoras and Galen were in intimate 
relation with philosophical sects. 

No such ancestry can be ascribed to modern science, and 
herein we differ, as it appears, from the Greeks. Until lately 
it was the custom to regard the period of the Revival of Learning 
as identical with the Revival of Science, but the facts will not 
altogether accommodate themselves to this point of view. The 
history of the childhood of modern science has not been ade- 
quately written, nor are the facts yet in our hands for such a 
work. Before it is possible much more research into sources 
is needed. It is some reflection on the humanist education that 
has prevailed for four hundred years that while the records of 
Greek philosophy have been explored from end to end, we still 
await the material for any comprehensive statement of the 
developmental stages of the characteristic mode of thought of our 
own age. 

Two things at least seem certain of the beginnings of modern 
science. Firstly, it did not arise as an offspring of philosophy, 
nor until it had gained some strength of its own did it form any 
alliance therewith. Formal philosophy played a subordinate part 
in the revival of letters, nor were the earlier renaissance philo- 
sophers at all in line with scientific discovery. Secondly, the 
revival of science was not directly related to the revived know- 
ledge of Greek. The early Greek scholars showed little or no 
sympathy with scientific investigation, and the humanistic period 
was, on the whole, backward and sometimes even retrogressive 
in its scientific conceptions. 

Attempts have from time to time been made during the 
modern period to link science to some philosophical system. 
Bacon and Descartes, Leibnitz and Spencer, among philosophers, 
devoted much attention to establishing a method of scientific 
investigation, but neither they nor others who have been occupied 
in such work have earned the lasting trust or attention of 
those who actively prosecute scientific research. All these 
philosophers imagined that human knowledge must extend itself 
along predicable channels, and that the outline of the form and 
direction in which science makes its conquests from the unknown 
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can be foretold on general philosophical principles. Such philo- 
sophers have ignored the actual history of the process by which 
scientific knowledge has been built up in modern Europe. It is 
this history which provides the key to the modern scientific posi- 
tion. No idea can be understood until its history is known, as 
was seen long ago by Comte, the first modern philosopher to grasp 
the full importance of the history of science. 

Modern science, we have said, arose in a wholly different 
medium from ancient science. It ‘arose, not among a group of 
philosophers thinking at large, and with nothing to check them 
save the limits of their own intellectual powers and a small and 
slowly accumulating mass of observations. Modern physical 
science first emerged in a highly sophisticated society, ruled 
intellectually by a most rigid tradition, limited by the claims of a 
priesthood, and reined in constantly by an interpretation of scrip- 
ture which was only one degree more fettering than the interpre- 
tation of such Greek philosophy as had reached that age. In or 
about the thirteenth century men first began consciously to modify 
by observation the details of a vast tradition concerning the struc- 
ture of the universe. Even after the broad outlines of the Greek 
conception of the cosmos had been abandoned, it was three cen- 
turies before the modern mind had fully shaken itself free from the 
Greek philosophical conceptions of the more minute and intimate 
details of the structure of the universe. The doctrine of the 
humours, for instance, was wholly abandoned only within living 
memory. 

For the last half century, however, there have been unmis- 
takable signs that this phase of scientific thought is nearing its 
close. The study of the history of thought has enabled us more 
and more to see how the past has shaped the thought of to-day, 
and it is becoming increasingly obvious that the time is nigh for 
philosophy and science to draw together again. 

In this stage of the development of thought we may even 
venture to speculate that the long estrangement of science and 
philosophy has not been wholly a misfortune. We can see that 
this separation has given time for the accumulation of larger 
generalisations and more adequate data, so that the thinker of 
to-day may start to build his edifice with far richer and far sounder 
materials than was possible of old. Moreover, we have now 
learnt empirically some of Nature's tricks. We know that our 
measurements being but approximate, the laws we deduce there- 
from can be but approximate, and must be ever undergoing the 
test and modification of fresh experience. We know at least the 
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degree of error of the senses, and have realised that at best our 
scientific results are but descriptions of recurring experiences, and 
cannot in the end describe the causes. Lastly, and perhaps most 
important of all, we may now start our philosophical excursions 
in a society which has been organised for the obtaining of scien- 
tific data. We know the kinds of mind that are best suited for 
the collecting of scientific material, and we know something of 
the conditions under which the best observations are produced. 

We may say, therefore, that human society has started this 
century with every hope of securing advances in its scientific 
knowledge, and in the control of Nature which that knowledge 
gives, which will be far greater in rate of accumulation and 
far more sweeping as to results than in any previous age. No 
small part of this advance will depend on the general education 
of the man of science, and the degree to which he grasps the 
nature of his task and its place in the general development of 
thought. For this purpose there is no agent so valuable and so, 
truly educative as the history of scientific thought. Every scien- 
tist recognises the value of the recent history of his own science. 
None of his investigations can be successful unless he obtains the 
views of his immediate predecessors on the problems on which 
he is engaged. But for the scientist to take his rightful place in 
the intellectual world it is necessary that he should be able to 
analyse the character of scientific thought as such, and to that 
end he must learn something of the history of Science as a whole. 
The history of his own science, still less the recent history of his 
own science, must not be allowed to displace or divert attention 
from this greater field. 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857), in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century, was probably the first to grasp fully the import- 
ance and value of the History of Science, and he did not cease 
to urge the establishment of a Chair for its teaching. The earliest 
attempt at a comprehensive work on the subject was made, how- 
ever, in our own country, where William Whewell (1794-1866) 
produced in 1837 his History of the Inductive Sciences. It is 
interesting now to recall that this distinguished man, to whom 
was largely due the recognition of science at Cambridge, regarded 
his work on the History of Science as introductory to his 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 

For many years, in spite of the influence and authority of 
Whewell, seconded by De Morgan, Herschel, and Brewster, the 
subject attracted little attention in England, though a num- 
ber of bistories of the separate sciences appeared, most of 
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them based on foreign works of a similar character. In the 
meantime, however, much was being done in France, Italy, and 
Germany. An interest in this country was to some extent 
aroused by the appearance in 1907 of the History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, by the veteran scholar, 
Dr. J. T. Merz. It is very fitting, however, that the first com- 
plete sketch should emanate from Whewell’s own university and 
college, whence Dr. and Mrs. Whetham have sent forth their 
Science and the Human Mind, a very able and attractive 
though highly controversial account of the development of natural 
knowledge. 

More recently the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge and Professor 
Schuster have sought to awaken Englishmen to a consciousness 
of the greatness of their scientific heritage. Nothing can have less 
of the national element and be more truly cosmopolitan in the 
proper sense than scientific thought, and Dr. Schuster and Dr. 
Shipley are far too philosophical to regard truth as other than 
the world’s inheritance. Yet it is a fact that from opportunity, 
arising doubtless from physical environment and social conditions, 
there have been certain special developments characteristic of the 
scientific work of each of the Western nations. The contempla- 
tion of the great part that Englishmen have played in rearing the 
magnificent edifice of modern science, and the extraordinarily 
high-minded and self-denying atmosphere in which their work 
has almost invariably been carried on, must help to stimulate that 
type of national feeling which looks to service as its highest ideal. 
Dr. Schuster and Dr. Shipley must be congratulated on having 
sounded this truly British note. 

CHARLES SINGER 


No, 12.—von, 1 





LORD MORLEY ON HISTORY.’ 


THE recollections of one who is a man both of letters and of 
affairs make many appeals to the interest of the intelligent public, 
but none are so varied or so strong as the appeal they make to the 
student of history. They are in themselves an original document, 
a bit of history and of autobiography, illustrating not only the 
inner and outer course of politics for nearly half a century, but 
also the intellectual influences which determined the thought of 
the last generation. There have been greater statesmen than 
Lord Morley and also greater writers; but seldom has a man of 
letters been more eminent in politics or a politician achieved such 
distinction in letters. Apart from the fruitfulness of such 
a@ marriage of art and affairs, the combination has a peculiar 
interest and value for the student of history, because Lord 
Morley’s writings have always had a historical or biographical 
bent; and in no other man’s career and comments should we 
expect to trace more clearly the influence of historical precept on 
political practice and of political experience on historical concep- 
tions. What has the student of history, turned politician, to say 
of politics or the making of history? and what has the politician, 
versed in affairs, to say of the way in which they are reported and 
represented by the historian? 

The aspects of these “Recollections’’ which appeal to the 
general public have been discussed at some length in the general 
Press. They are mostly matters of current or recent politics on 
which historical judgment is hardly possible, partly because much 
of the truth is still veiled by official secrecy and partly because 
they are too intimately concerned with existing controversies for 
the critic to feel much confidence in his own impartiality. We 
can only here allude to the political episodes of the past genera- 
tion on which Lord Morley’s “ Recollections "’ are likely to be of 
most value for the future historian and are of most help to the 

1 Hecollections, By John, Viscount Morley, O.M. 2 vols. Pp. x+388, 


vit-449. (Macmillan, 1918, 258. net.) Notes on Politics amd History. By 
the same, Pp. 112. (Macmillan, 1913. 3s. net.) 
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student of current politics. From this point of view their interest 
is somewhat discounted by the fact that Lord Morley inevitably 
introduced a good deal of autobiography into his biography of Mr. 
Gladstone. It was through his intimate association with Mr. 
Gladstone in the Home Rule movement that Lord Morley, in 
Leslie Stephen’s words, “soared into the political empyrean ’’ in 
1886; and from that time until Gladstone’s retirement in 1894 
the two men were almost inseparable in their political fortunes 
and ideas. There were, however, differences of opinion, and some 
people will be surprised to read that Lord Morley sided with Lords 
Spencer and Rosebery over the naval estimates in 1894, and thus 
helped to precipitate the resignation of their chief. They may 
also be surprised to learn that Lord Morley was one of the deter- 
mining factors in the preference of Lord Rosebery to Sir William 
Harcourt as Gladstone’s successor; and in these pages, particu- 
larly between the lines, we can discern the reasons which led Sir 
William’s colleagues to prefer service under his rival’s standard. 
The Irish chapters are, of course, important, though not very 
well arranged, and occasionally disconcerting in their chronology, 
as when (i. 377-8) we jump back from a note in a diary dated 
January 23rd, 1895, to one dated October 25th, 1894. Nor, apart 
from the story of Parnell’s fall, do they throw a great deal of light 
upon that troubled history. Possibly Lord Morley felt that it is, 
like those “queries of pith and moment ’’ arising out of the present 
war to which he alludes on his concluding page, a matter “for 
something better weighed and more deliberative’’ than mere 
recollections. Possibly also he has lost some of his fervour in 
the Irish cause; at any rate, it is with another and a different 
problem of self-government that he is chiefly concerned in writing 
these pages, and nearly two-thirds of his second volume are 
devoted to the question of Indian reform. His five years’ tenure 
of the Secretaryship of State for India occupy ground which is 
not covered in his life of Gladstone; and the importance of the 
subject and value of Lord Morley’s services in laying the new 
foundations need no further advertisement after the publication of 
the recent Montagu-Chelmsford Report. As a page in Indian 
and Imperial history these chapters may prove more lasting than 
anything else in the book, but they are somewhat caviare to the 
general public, which will find more spice to its taste in Lord 
Morley’s accounts of the changes in the Premiership in 1905 and 
1908 and of the political crisis of 1910-11. Of the events which 
led up to the war there is perhaps naturally, and of the Cabinet 
discussions which led to Lord Morley's own resignation there is 
Pr 2 
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properly, nothing. But occasional lights on recent developments 
may be found in the characterisation of some of his colleagues, 
and his description of Mr. Asquith (ii. 132) as “fair and engaging 
in temper, but not fertile,’’ is worth more to the historian than 
reams of laudatory or vituperative journalism. 

We turn from politics to culture and find in Lord Morley’s 
“Recollections ’’ what we think is an unrivalled contribution to 
the Kulturgeschichte of the Victorian age. His volumes may have 
suggested Mr. Asquith’s Romanes lecture; they seem to us not 
only an ampler, but a richer, field. Both, indeed, protest against 
the pretentious depreciation of that age by the youngest of the 
young. By what title in truth can post-Victorians deride the 
. epoch which produced Darwin and Spencer, Ruskin and Carlyle, 
Browning and Tennyson, Macaulay and Froude, Newman and 
Arnold, Thackeray and Dickens, George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronte, Swinburne and Meredith? and all of these, personally or 
by their works, appear in Lord Morley’s pages and contributed to 
his intellectual development. After a “short spell at University 
College School in Gower Street—where Chamberlain had preceded 
me, and Bywater, the great Hellenist [he might, by the by, have 
been spared the indignity of a dash for his Christian name in 
the index], was my companion,’’ he went to Cheltenham and 
thence to Lincoln College, Oxford, where he should have come 
under Mark Pattison, but fell instead into the faithful but less 
artistic hands of Thomas Fowler, afterwards President of Corpus. 
Cotter Morison—a somewhat faded saint of the Comtist Church 
of Humanity—was the most influential of his undergraduate 
friends; but his course in the schools was discursive rather than 
strict, and his interest in the classics was derived from what they 
said rather than from the way in which they said it. Hence he 
did not distinguish himself in examinations, and hence, perhaps, 
we find him retaining enough Greek to read it late in life and 
enough Latin to interpolate in these “Recollections ’’ a disquisi- 
tion on Lucretius. He once sent in a poem for a prize, and, as 
he has often related in private, was rewarded by being told that 
in it there could be discerned the makings of a sound prose style. 

From Oxford he came to London to combine literature with 
jcurnalism and politics. His path was smoothed by Alexander 
Macmillan, the head of the firm to which Lord Morley became 
literary adviser, and for which he edited the “English Men of 
Letters ’’ and the “'Twelve English Statesmen ’’ series. At the 
age of thirty he succeeded George Henry Lewes as editor of the 
Fortnightly, and. made it for fifteen years (1867-1882) the chief 
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organ of those who were Radicals in politics and religion, science 
and art. His two great mentors in England were John Stuart 
Mill and Meredith, and abroad Comte, Victor Hugo, and Mazzini. 
There is much about all of them in these pages, and something, 
too, about Georges Sand and George Eliot and Swinburne, while 
in addition to some of these, his editorship brought him into rela- 
tions with Matthew Arnold, D. G. Rossetti, Bagehot, Huxley, 
Pater, F. Harrison, Dicey, Leslie Stephen, Pattison, and 
F. W. H. Myers. Of the dead he owed most to Burke, whom he 
agrees for once with Macaulay in calling “the greatest man since 
Milton.’’ Burke was, indeed, his great fount of political wisdom, 
and Radicals thought it as odd as that Lord Morley’s first French 
study should have been of the Catholic Joseph de Maistre. One is 
almost reminded of Frederick the Great beginning his career with 
his refutation of Machiavelli, but the gibe would be unjust; for 
Lord Morley remained throughout life an admirer of Newman 
and a reader of his sermons, and except in opinion—to quote 
Carlyle on himself and Sterling—differed less perhaps from the 
Cardinal than from most of his radical friends. He was at least 
faithful to his maxim of “preferences, but no exclusions,’’ which 
represents a truer catholicism than we have had in any church 
since the Reformation. 

Burke and de Maistre seem far enough, however, from Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, to whose vindication 
Lord Morley devoted the best of his literary work, though Turgot 
—Lord Morley’s ideal of a practical statesman—helps to bridge 
the gap. These studies were provoked by Carlyle’s contemptuous 
treatment of the eighteenth as a bankrupt century whose shams 
and sophistries were exploded by the Revolution; and it was 
Gambetta, we think, who remarked that Lord Morley was born 
to interpret the French to the English mind. He is, however, 
provokingly brief in his autobiographical references to this aspect 
of hiscareer. There are descriptions of visits to Taine and Renan, 
and a tantalising sentence, interjected (ii. 186) in a letter to Lord 
Minto written thirty-five years later, “I was much in with Gam- 
betta, Clemenceau, etc., after the smash of the Empire, and the 
battle for the Republic ’’’; but that is all, and here at least his 
readers may complain that Lord Morley’s preferences have led 
him to the exclusion of much they would like to have seen in his 
“Recollections."’ But, as he says, multum diuque vixi; and 
recollections embracing all his activity might well have been 
thought by their author tedious and prolix. Still, our own prefer- 
ence would have been for a little less correspondence with Lord 
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Minto over Indian reforms and a little more with Gambetta, 
Clemenceau, Victor Hugo, and Taine over the establishment of 
the Third French Republic. We may hope that at some distant 
date a full “Life and Letters’’ will fill the gaps left by these 
somewhat scanty recollections. 

Gradually Lord Morley’s absorption in letters gave way to 
affairs, and his interest in politics became more practical and 
more insular. The Fortnightly led on or down to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the studies of eighteenth-century philosophers were fol- 
lowed by an official biography of Cobden; and first Chamberlain 
and then Gladstone took the place of Mill and Mazzini, Gambetta 
and Victor Hugo. The “English Men of Letters ’’ yielded to the 
“Twelve English Statesmen,’’ and the author of “Compromise,”’ 
or rather “No Compromise,’’ produced an excellent plea for 
Walpole. Again, the ghost of Frederick and his Anti-Machiavel! 
Politics, Lord Morley has said, are almost always a case of the 
second-best (i. 301), and he was not able to escape the truth of 
his own maxim even in his literary work. The lives of Cobden 
and Walpole, and even that of Gladstone, excellent though they 
are in their way, lack the original inspiration which produced the 
Voltaire, the Rousseau, the Diderot, Compromise, and the Miscel- 
lanies. Success in politics does not consort with the Muses; and 
literature, like the churches, suffers most from prosperity. Only 
once in his later years has Lord Morley re-scaled the heights of 
his youth, and that was when, amid the disintegration of the 
party he helped to lead and the swelling triumph of ideas he 
detested, he delivered at Oxford his Romanes lecture on Machia- 
velli. Then once more we heard the clarion note of challenge 
to the boasting of efficiency over principle, of political strategy 
over eternal truths. It was repeated with vigour, but not with 
quite the same incisiveness, in the Cromwell, the best of Lord 
Morley’s political biographies, because it is the least cumbered 
with details and correspondence, and confronts most clearly the 
life of a man with the ideas of his age and the principles of con- 
duct between which he must make his choice. 

But how does Lord Morley regard his own progress from 
history to politics? Like a wise man he does not quarrel with 
the bed he has made and on which he has chosen to lie. Experi- 
ence has not led him to the shallow cynicism of the ignorant that 
politics are “a dirty trade,’’ and that most men in politics are 
knaves. Gladstone had a longer experience of politics than 
anyone else with whose life and thought we are familiar, and 
Lord Morley quotes with approval his maxim, “It is always best 
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to take the charitable view, especially in politics.’’ He also quotes 
Cobden on Palmerston, whom Cobden did not like—“TI believe he 
is quite sincere ; the older I get, the more do I believe in men’s 
sincerity ’’—and he recounts how Eldon once asked Pitt whether 
men were oftener governed by motives low and corrupt, and how 
Pitt replied that the majority were really actuated as a whole by 
fair meaning and intention (i. 195-6). Nevertheless, he says that 
“most of the men I have known would rather have written the 
Decline and Fall than have been Mr. Pitt ’’ (i. 187). The remark 
is reminiscent of Wolfe’s comparison between the taking of 
Quebec and the writing of Gray’s Elegy, and it is a sort of retro- 
spective preference. What men would really like is the career of 
Pitt combined with the posthumous fame of Gibbon, to be Pitt 
in the eye of their own generation and Gibbon in that of pos- 
terity. At any rate, few have made the deliberate sacrifice of 
power in life to fame after death ; and when the choice has offered 
they plunge into politics, feeling perhaps that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. Lord Morley, at least, seems to have 
no regrets that are not compensated by his political career; he 
would not, if he had the choice, retrace his political steps and start 
once more from the point at which he abandoned the single- 
minded pursuit of letters. 

Neither, on the other hand, does he pretend that Clio is not a 
Muse whom it is better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. “History,’’ he writes (i. 95), “has advanced with 
powerful stride to a commanding place within the last forty or 
fifty years, and a vigorous contest now stimulates and entertains 
us as to the true genius of the historic Muse, or whether she be a 
Muse at all, or only kitchen drudge ; whether a Science reducing 
great bodies of detail to concéntrated and illuminating law, or that 
very different thing, an Epic Art, a source of bright and living 
popular influence.’’ The best answer to Lord Morley’s conun- 
drum is contained in his maxim “ Preferences, but no exclusions.’”’ 
His antithesis implies the exclusion of either science or art from 
history, whereas both are indispensable ; and Clio would be but a 
butterfly if she relegated all her drudgery to the kitchen. We 
have our preferences, and Lord Morley’s are pronounced : after 
quoting ‘‘a historical student of remarkable power and know- 
ledge’’ on Lord Acton to the effect that “it is better to have 
produced one solid monograph on the minutest point—better to 
have edited a single pipe-roll or annotated a single short chronicle 
—than to have accumulated for forty years unwritten learning 
that goes down to the grave and is lost,’’ Lord Morley continues, 
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“Yet if I may for an instant associate myself with posterity, J 
undertake, in the four volumes of lectures and essays [of Lord 
Acton] collected by the pious zeal of his Cambridge pupils, to 
find at the very least one pregnant, pithy, luminous, suggestive 
saying in any three of their pages. As I turn them over, I am 
dead against the pipe-roll.’’ That pipe-rolls would not appeal to 
Lord Morley we might have inferred ; there is no allusion in these 
recollections to Maitland or Vinogradoff, and in spite of being a 
barrister and a statesman Lord Morley shows little sign of interest 
in the vast strides which legal and constitutional history have 
made in the last generation. Nor is the issue quite fairly stated 
between research and literature in the above passage ; the criti- 
cism of Lord Acton was written before the lectures, on which he 
relies for its refutation, were published. Lord Acton’s inaugural 
iecture had, however, come from the Press; and it alone would 
have provided material for a pointed contrast with the pipe-roll. 
Most of us would, like Lord Morley, be dead against the latter, 
but even so we should agree that the pipe-roll is better than 
an omniscience which is spurlos versenkt ! 

Most of these comparisons are, however, idle as well as invidi- 
ous. Lord Morley has (ii. 67) an excellent remark that “true 
history is the art of rapprochement—bridging distances of place 
and circumstance.’’ That is the comparative method, and it is 
the only method by which history can be brought to bear upon 
politics and raised to the level of literature and philosophy. This 
is no doubt the highest function of history, but it is not the only 
one. Even the comparative method is worthless unless the com- 
parison is between real phenomena ; and we need the most rigor- 
ous and scientific research to establish that truth in detail without 
which our general impressions are invalid and our comparisons 
quite fallacious. The specialist bent on contributing to accurate 
knowledge of detail is making true history no less than the pro- 
foundest dealer in generalisations, though the relative value of his 
labour may be less. There are many mansions in the palace of 
truth, and it is vain to press all the workers into the same labora- 
tory and condemn them all to the use of the same machinery. The 
editor of pipe-rolls need not aspire to the fame of the man of 
letters or the philosopher, and we do well not to expect too nice a 
respect for evidence or too great a skill in research from the 
literary historian. ‘To quote Virgil's allusion to Lord Morley’s 
favourite Lucretius, feliz qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ; but 
a knowledge of the causes of things hardly comes of an epic art 
which is “a source of bright and living popular influence ’’ (i. 95). 
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We may admit that paleography, diplomatic, sigillography, 
numismatics, and the other scientific equipments essential to the 
discovery of historical truth do not make their votaries historians in 
the highest sense of the word. But neither does literary art, and 
Lord Morley hits the nail on the head in his remark on Macaulay's 
history, “full of cleverness, full of detailed knowledge, extra- 
ordinarily graphic and interesting, but I cannot make myself like 
the style. That is not the way in which things happen ”’ (ii. 133). 
That is precisely the kind of criticism we want from men of affairs 
upon historians. Palwography and the rest teach us how official 
and other documents are constructed, but there is all the difference 
in the world between the way in which things happen and the 
way in which they are recorded ; and when we have all our docu- 
ments collected, collated, sifted, and arranged, we still need the 
intuition and the imagination to discern behind the parchment 
the play of human minds. For in all ages the most vital and 
intimate decisions are reached by unrecorded discussions and con- 
veyed by word of mouth, and even the spoken word often conceals 
the real intention. The sense of how things happen and what 
men mean is the supreme qualification for the historian ; it is his 
bond of sympathy and affinity with the statesman, and we could 
wish that Lord Morley, using this criterion, had given us his 
impressions of the many historians he cursorily passes under 
review. As it is, there is often more about the style than about 
the matter. 

His most comprehensive survey of historians in general follows 
upon his criticism of Macaulay. After noting that he was reading 
Motley, “one of the most interesting of all the great European 
stories, told with fervent feeling,’’ he goes on :— 


Of what historian, then, do you say that he best knew the art of telling 
things as they really happened? Bare chronicles apart, I suppose Thucydides. 
He warns us that the strictly historical character of his work may disappoint 
the ear... . He is charged with missing the force of Aristotle's truth that 
civil confusions spring from trifles in occasion, but decide great issues. In 
fact, however, what he does is to envelop things of the occasion in the 
general reflections suggested by them on human nature, and the course of 
human events to which they belong. 

For weight and imagination added to direct narrative, what passes Bacon's 
Henry VII.? I need not name the histories of the great Italians, Machiavel, 
Father Paul, Guicciardini. Be it noted that I am only answering my own 
particular question, and offering no general prescription either to myself or 
any other reader, to the presumptuous exclusion of Macaulay, Froude, 


Newman, and all others of a justly famous and popular band. Preferences, 
but no exclusions. 
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Of Thucydides, as,of all ancient historians, the obvious criti- 
cism is that documents are so meagre that we have little means of 
checking them or determining whether events really happened as 
they described them; we are somewhat in the position of the art 
critics who, before the date of Holbein’s death had been dis- 
covered, attributed to him hundreds of his pupils’ pictures on the 
ground that their technique resembled his! And if the “bare 
chroniclers ’* may have known “‘the art of telling things as they 
really happened ’’ better even than Thucydides, why should they 
be excluded from the rank of great historians? Of Bacon we do, 
indeed, know that he had ample experience of how things really 
happened, and that is his great qualification as a historian ; but it 
did not save him from being misled by mere transcriber’s errors 
into relating things which did not happen at all, and the states- 
man gave hostages to the paleeographer when he based an account 
of Henry VII.’s entry into London after Bosworth and a theory 
of his conduct upon a misreading of laetanter for latenter. The 
historical fiction was comparable to that which Simeon of Durham 
fashioned about Alfred the Great’s navy out of misreading cum 
dom’ irent into cum dormirent. A general knowledge of how 
things happen is not an infallible guide to how they happened on 
any particular occasion. 

On the other hand, this political experience is the greatest 
safeguard against the mere academic treatment of history, and 
Lord Morley puts this point in a criticism of Goldwin Smith 
(i. 387). He is “very unhistoric in spirit, and, what is more rare 
in him, essentially unpolitical; I mean he shows no perception 
of necessities and practical limitations; makes no allowances for 
inveterate antecedent circumstance ; is conscious of no responsi- 
bility for showing a way out of difficulties; treats the problem as 
neither capable of solution nor requiring solution.’’ It would be 
well if all historians remembered that the statesmen on whom 
they sit in judgment did not occupy easy chairs, that action was 
with them a necessity, and that criticism of what they did is idle 
unless a better way is pointed out. Gibbon himself has testified 
to the value of this practical sense, even though in his case it 
was based on an experience no more extensive than that of a 
captain in a yeomanry regiment; and Gibbon is the supreme his- 
torian to Lord Morley’s authorities. T. Fowler “puts Gibbon 
far the first in one order of historians, Thucydides in the other "’ 
(ii. 66 ; the “orders ’’ are not explained), while Mommsen, a better 
judge, was “full of enthusiasm '’ for him. Of Mommsen himself 
we read (i. 274) that he was “a man of inexhaustible energy ; at 
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Oxford rose at 7; got to work by special arrangement in the 
Bodleian ; breakfast at 9.30 ; back from 10 or so to 3; then a walk ; 
then another hour at Bodley; then dinner and endless talk until 
2a.m. Has fifteen children! ’’ 

There is a more critical estimate of Froude in the following 
passage (i. 280) :— 

Began Froude's Erasmus. Readable as a novel, yet a cynical taste about 
it. No sincere historic sense—no depth of faith in any principle—cynical 
at bottom and misleading. One ought not to idealise in biography; not 
overmuch at any rate. But cheap satirical realism of this sort is falser than 
even over-idealism. I don’t see how these lectures can do young men any 
good. The question, however, is no longer active. Poor Froude will lecture 
no more. He was the easiest of companions at table or in a walk, fond of 
truth in his own way, but too ready to snatch her by the hair of the head, and 
to think the quarrel between Protestant and Catholic the only thing in the 
universe that matters. 


The odd thing is that this comment is dated August 6th, 1891 : 
Froude did not lecture on Erasmus till 1892, and he continued 
lecturing until 1894. Later on (August, 1897, ii. 66) we have 
the admission that “it seems as if Froude were going up in the 
world, rather than down,’’ and Fowler’s reported opinion that 
Froude was “roughly and generally right about Henry VIII., 
etc.’’ This illustrates Lord Morley’s flair for catching the rising 


breeze of historical opinion ; so does his remark (i. 273) made to 


Mr. Balfour in 1891, “the more I study the matter, the more do I 
feel that time makes Castlereagh bigger and Canning _less.”’ 
There was need for a better appreciation of Castlereagh, but less 
reason on that account for depreciating his rival. 

To other historians we have but the briefest references. 
Stubbs (ii. 66) was “not a good writer; has no power of phrase, 
but he is a master of knowledge. His generalisation about 
Force, Right, and Idea* interesting, but he does not go to the 
root of the matter. Fowler told me, by the way, that Stubbs 
was loud in praise of my Machiavelli, praise worth having.”’ The 
saying about Hallam that he was “the magistrate of history,” 
is thought to be true “in a far deeper sense’ of Acton (i. 233). 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella is “capitally written ’’ ; Burnet 
was “an enlightened fellow ’’ (ii. 68). Gardiner (ii. 50) is merely 
described as “our laborious historian of the epoch *’ of Cromwell, 
but there is a warmer tribute in the preface to Lord Morley's 
Cromwell. Lord Morley has a few pages on the political con- 
siderations which led him to make that excursion into seven- 
teenth-century biography ; but he is very chary about his methods, 


2 In Seventeen Lectures, 1887, pp. 238 aqqg.; c/. Maitland, Collected Papers, 
iii, 508-10. 
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and the historical beginner will not get many hints from these 
“Recollections '’ as to how he should set about writing history. 
Something is doubtless due to reticence, but historical students 
would have been glad, for instance, of some account of that 
Sunday afternoon in 1900 when Frederic Harrison took Lord 
Morley to call on Professor Firth at Oxford ; the three biographers 
of Cromwell must have had something of interest to say between 
them. 

Of ancient historians except Thucydides Lord Morley has little 
to say; Herodotus is mentioned once, and so is Tacitus, but 
Xenophon and Livy not at all. Sallust appears to have been 
his favourite Roman historian. There is even less about the 
German school, and Lord Morley belongs to that generation upon 
whose mind German historical scholarship only impinged of late, 
except when it dealt with ancient history ; there was not even a 
translation of Treitschke into English until the war had forcibly 
brought home to Englishmen the trend of German _ political 
thought. With the French historians he is naturally more fami- 
liar, though Taine and De Tocqueville and Renan are the only 
French historical writers who figure in these pages. Taine and 
De Tocqueville were unavoidable as historians of the French 
Revolution, and Lord Morley gently reproves Taine, as he also 
did Lecky, for their lack of faith in democracy. “I cannot but 
fear that the first product of the application of so much talent to 
so vast a subject, or set of subjects, will be no deep or penetrating 
contribution to effective thinking about either past or present ’”’ 
(i. 301). Not that Lord Morley himself suffers from superabun- 
dant enthusiasm. Low spirits, he remarks (i. 275), “are what 
we call the mood in which we see things as they are.’’ “You 
know,”’ he writes later to Lord Minto (ii. 346), “the French 
saying, and a fine saying it is, that great thoughts come from the 
heart—to which I am always for adding a little rider that is apt to 
scandalise my friends, ‘ Yes, but they must go round by the 
head.’ ’’ 

Recollections, however, are apt to be random, and Lord 
Morley’s thoughts on history and historians are seen to better 
advantage in his brief Notes on Politics and History, an address 
to the university over which he presides as Chancellor that com- 
pares with Lord Acton’s inaugural lecture, though we miss the 
wonderful appendix of notes and illustrations which recommends 
Acton’s reflexions to the student if not to the general reader. Here 
we find evidence of reading which is not apparent in the “ Recol- 
lections,’’ references to Michelet and Guizot, Treitschke and 
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Sorel, Maitland and Fustel de Coulanges, the absence of which 
from the “Recollections ’’ tends to mislead the historical reader. 
It would almost seem as though Lord Morley wrote his “ Recol- 
lections’’ for politicians and his “Notes’’ for students. The 
thesis is not, perhaps, as clear as some would wish; but the 
controversies about the scientific, artistic, and other possible char- 
acters of the historic Muse leave no doubt that Clio is something 
of a sphinx, and her riddles do not admit of mathematical solo- 
tions. There is wisdom enough of his own and other people’s 
in Lord Morley’s “Notes,’’ because rather than in spite of the 
absence of demonstrations. Some of us have preached on the 
text that “institutions are not made, but grow ’’ (p. 41) without 
knowing that it was Lord Morley’s. More profound is his 
answer to Rousseau, “Man is born two thousand years old ”’ 
(p. 29). That, he remarks, “is what history means to our plain 
man, if he had time and patience to meditate beyond the hour.”’ 
Similar is his quotation from Sorel, “history never does stop 
short’’ (p. 72). That is its unbreakable link with politics; 
history has made us what we are. We may differ from Lord 
Morley’s judgments of history and of politics; but we all of us 
owe him a meed of thanks for the testimony he has borne in word 
and deed to the value of historical studies. 


A. F. PonnarD 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE war having come, practically if not formally, to an end, 
peace has become the most urgent problem before us, and on all 
sides the question is being asked what, if any, contribution history 
has to make to a solution? We print two letters bearing upon the 
subject, and one of them, written on behalf of a Committee of the 
League of Nations Union, expresses, we understand, the views of 
such well-known writers as Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. J. A. Spender, 
Mr. William Archer, Canon Streeter, and Mr. F. 8. Marvin. 

* * o * * * 

THE point of these letters is a plea for the more efficient and 
sympathetic teaching of European history in our schools, a plea 
which has often been heard at the annual and other meetings of 
the Association and in the columns of this Review. It will need a 
lot of repetition before it becomes superfluous; but with all due 
deference to these writers, we think that the hour demands some- 
thing more immediate, more practical, and less vague. If we are 
to wait for the effects of the influence of a re-inspired and re-edu- 
cated staff of teachers upon children now at school, we have to 
postpone for something like a generation the realisation of that 
influence upon the actual course of politics. No doubt it will be 
invaluable, and the permanence of any form of internationalism 
will depend upon the cultivation of an international mind. But 
meanwhile, the question whether or no this war is to lead to a 
League of Nations will be decided in the next few months; and 
has the Historical Association nothing to say upon the bearing of 
history on that issue, or no means of saying it? 

* * * * * * 

THE Conference of Educational Associations is devoting Janu- 
ary 6th from 10.30 to 1 to a discussion of “Education and the 
League of Nations’’; but the more immediate question of what 
light history throws upon the possibility or impossibility of any 
such organisation is surely a matter upon which the voice of his- 
torians should carry some weight. It might well be made a subject 
for discussion among the Branches, and there are always the 
columns of History open. We need hardly remind our readers of 
the series of pamphlets inaugurated by Viscount Grey and pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press at 3d. each ; and the same publishers 
have since issued two more elaborate treatises on the subject at 
ls, each, one by Mr. Ernest Barker and the other by the Editor. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MoHAMMEDAN HIsTorY. 

Sir, { —* ‘ 

Upon reading the ‘‘ Summary of Historical Examinations pub- 
lished by the Historical Association I cannot fail to remark upon 
the entire absence of any examination in Mohammedan history except 
so far as it may be treated in the study of one particular country— 
namely, India. At such a time’ as the present, when the Islamic 
nations of the Near and Middle East are once again coming into 
prominence, it is surely a pity that the youth of Great Britain, 
which is one of the greatest Mohammedan Powers, should grow up 
in enforced ignorance of the history of countries to whom Europe 
owes much of its }.2rning and civilisation. It is obvious that such 
a study could only be undertaken when a groundwork of European 
history had already Leen laid, or else there would be a danger of 
losing the perspective, but I feel sure that some knowledge, however 
slight, of the Caliphate and of Persia—to quote only two examples 
—would be beneficial and might well find a place in historical 
teaching. 

I am, yours, etc., 
CHARLES A. PETRIE. 


[Mr. Petrie may be glad to learn that one University at least is 
seeking to establish a Chair of Islamic Culture, and is proposing to 
make Oriental History one of the branches of history in which an 
Honours Degree may be taken.—Eb. ] 


History SYLLABUSES. 


The Maria Grey Training College, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 
Sir, 

I note that in the October number of History you make sym- 
pathetic reference to the deputation received by the President of the 
Board of Education in July with the object of encouraging the study 
of Imperial history and geography. You comment that ‘‘ greater 
emphasis in the ordinary school teaching of British history could 
and should be laid on its Imperial aspect,’’ but that ‘‘so far as 
schools are concerned the main difficulty . . . is that of time.” I 
should like to suggest that the time difficulty might be solved in 
many schools by the ‘‘ scrapping '’ of much of the detail in which 
English history is taught, especially to middle forms, not only in 
the interest of Imperial studies, but in that of the teaching of world 
history on a wide basis. 

The ignorance of the customs, ideals, and history of other Euro- 
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pean nations, which is so marked a characteristic of the ordinary 
man and woman of to-day, must be largely due to the fact that the 
were only taught British history at school, or, at the best, ‘‘ Britis 
history and European history so far as it relates to Britain.’’ I for 
one was astonished to discover at a recent conference of teachers of 
history in how many schools this type of syllabus still exists. 

I would plead for the teaching of history on a broader and less 
insular basis, being confident that the interest and understanding 
of pupils in the subject will be materially increased, and that a 
deeper knowledge of the peoples of other countries and a wider 
outlook must make for the future peace of the world. 

Puytiuis WoopHamM SsITH. 


HistToRY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Sir,—‘‘ A League of Nations ’’ is on the lips of everyone and in 
the hearts of many. But most of us know all too little about any 
other nations than our own. If the League is to be a reality this 
must be changed; we must learn to understand something of the 
problems and aspirations, the difficulties and triumphs of our fellow- 
members. 

Full knowledge, of course, is a counsel of perfection, but the 
dense ignorance shown in the past—and too often in the present— 
with all its crops of prejudice, apathy, intolerance, and ill-will, can 
be, if we choose it, fought and to some degree mastered. No better 
weapon could be found than in the wise and large-hearted teaching 
of History. The history of Europe is, after all, essentially one, 
more intimately one perhaps than that of any other congeries of 
States equally diverse and equally vigorous ever known on the planet. 
All honour to the historians who have taught us this, from Carlyle 
—interpreter both of France and Germany to a generation accus- 
tomed to think of the first as a natural enemy and not to think of 
the second at all—down to G. M. Trevelyan in our own days, English 
writer of the most thrilling of all works ever written on the Italian 
Garibaldi. 

But an enormous amount still remains to be done. Every 
teacher of History to-day has a heavy, if glorious, responsibility laid 
on him. Appealed to alike by reactionaries and faddists, over- 
whelmed too often by unwieldy classes and a crowded time-table, 
pestered by papers and parents, he must, if he is to rise to the 
height of his calling, thrust his way somehow through all obstruc- 
tions, and make his scholars realise that the history of England, 
great as it is, is only part of something much greater, so great that 
England’s own task cannot even be understood unless her children 
learn this and profit by the learning. 

F. Meuian STAWELL, 
(on behalf of a Committee of the League of 
Nations Union). 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


1X.—GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND THE Brut as Sources or Earby 
BritisH History. 


Ir was during the anarchy of King Stephen’s reign that Geoffrey 
Arthur, commonly known as Geoffrey of Monmouth, completed one 
of the most influential books ever written in this country, the History 
of the Kings of Britain. Stories of these kings, Geoffrey says, were 
current by word of mouth, yet Gildas and Bede knew nothing of 
them—neither of those who had reigned before Christ, nor after, 
nor of Arthur himself. Whilst he was pondering over this, ‘‘ Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, offered me a very ancient book in the British 
tongue, giving the actions of them all, from Brut to Cadwallader ”’ 
[died circa 664 a.D.]. Geoffrey professes to be merely the translator 
of Archdeacon Walter’s book, and claims that this book gives him 
knowledge not open to contemporary historians. Thus he concludes 
his History: ‘‘ I leave the kings of the Saxons to William of Malmes- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon. But concerning the kings of the 
Britons I bid them be silent, seeing that they have not that book 
in the British tongue which Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, brought 
out of Brittany, and which I have made it my business to translate.’’ 

Some of Geoffrey’s contemporaries admitted his claim to have 
made a great historical discovery. Henry of Huntingdon, in a long 
letter to a friend Warin, gives a summary of the whole of Geoffrey's 
History.1 Walter of Newbury, on the other hand, denounced Geoffrey 
as guilty of shameless untruth, and his book as ‘‘ raving against the 
faith of historic verity.’’? Giraldus Cambrensis was even more 
unkind, telling of a certain Welshman, who was much beset by evil 
spirits: the sufferer obtained relief when the gospel of St. John was 
placed on his bosom; ‘‘ but when the gospel was removed, and the 
History of the Britons by Geoffrey Arthur was, as an experiment, 
substituted, the spirits settled not only upon his body, but upon the 
book, in greater numbers and for a longer time than usual.’’% 

The popularity of Geoffrey’s work was remarkable. A contem- 
porary, Alfred of Beverley, made a summary of it, because, as he 
said, to be ignorant of these stories of the British kings was ‘* to 
stamp oneself as uneducated.’’* The great number of MSS, is a 
proof of this popularity—the British Museum alone has well over 


1 Epistola Henrici ad Warinum, in Chronicles of Stephen, etc,, ed, Howlett, 
iv. 65-75. (Rolls Series, 1889.) 

2 Chronicles of Stephen, 1. 13. (Rolla Series, 1884.) 

8 Itinerarium i oaieian I. 5, in Giraldi Cambrensia Opera, ed, Dimock, vi 
(Rolls Series, ed 

4 Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales, ed, Hearne, 1716, p, 2 


No. 12.—von. m1. 
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thirty, and of these eight or nine are of the twelfth century.5 This 
wealth of MSS. would render a critical edition a very laborious 
business; but there is great need for a reliable text of Geoffrey's 
History to form a basis of comparison with its numerous versions.® 
The History was paraphrased into Latin verse.’ A French verse 
translation was made by Wace,® and the translation of Wace was 
rendered into English verse by Layamon.” The two manuscripts of 
Layamon vary on every page, and it is at present very difficult to 
say exactly what is the relation of Layamon to Wace, because the 
different manuscripts of Wace show such fluctuations that, pending 
a critical edition, no satisfactory standard of comparison is forth- 
coming. 

There are at least four other French verse translations extant, 
and a fifth by Gaimar has been lost. Geoffrey's kings were adopted 
by the vernacular English chroniclers, by Robert of Gloucester,"! 
and again by Thomas Castelford,!? and again by Robert Manning ® 
of Brunne. Then there is the French prose Brut,'* and the English 
prose Brut.'6 The Latin chroniclers accepted Geoffrey's History, as 
did, later, the English Tudor chroniclers. 

In Welsh also miany versions of Geoffrey’s History exist. Three 
types, extant altogether in thirty manuscripts, are enumerated by 
Mr. J. G. Evans.'® Many of these manuscripts are avowed trans- 
lations of Geoffrey, but some have at the end a note to the effect: 


“I, Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, translated this book from Welsh into 
Latin, and in my old age have again translated it from the Latin into Welsh.’ 


That is to say, some manuscripts of the Welsh History of the 
Kings of Britain (and these, as it happens, the latest in date) claim 


5 Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, I., pp. 203-77—a 
most valuable account of Geoffrey, his MSS., and the versions dependent upon 
him. 

6 These different versions are discussed from the point of view of the Lear 
story by W. Perrett (7'he Story of King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
Shakespeare, Berlin, 1904), and from that of the Arthur-story by R. H. Fletcher 
(Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, No. x. of Harvard Studies in Philology 
and Literature, Boston, 1906). 

7 Gesta regum Britanmw, a metrical history of the Britons, ed. Francisque 
Michel. Cambrian Archeological Association, 1862. For an account of the 
Museum MS., see Ward, I., 274-7. 

8 Le roman de Brut par Wace, avec un commentaire par Le Roux de Liney. 
2 tom. Rouen, 1836-8. For the Museum MSS., see Ward, I, 260-7. 

9 Layamon’s Brut, now first publighed by Sir Frederic Madden. 3 vols. 
London, Soc. of Antiguaries, 1847. See also Ward, I., 268-72. 

10 (2) The Munich Brut. (Der Miinchener Brut, herausg. von K. Hofmann 
u. K. Vollméller. Halle, 1877.) Some have identified this with the work of 
Gaimar, supposed to be lost. (4) The version given in the British Museum MS. 
Reg. 13, A, XXI. (Partly the text of Wace, but ll. 53 to about 7,750 show an 
independent version.) (c) The version in the British Museum MS. Harl. 1605, 
consisting of five fragments. See Ward, I., 272-4. (d) The Chronicle of Pierre 
de Langtoft (ed. T. Wright, Rolls Series, 1866-8.) 

11 The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, ed. W. Aldis Wright. 
(Rolls Series, 1887.) 

12 Unique M8. at Gottingen. 

18 The Story of England by Robert Manning, of Brunne, ed. V. J. Furnivall 
(Rolls Series, 1887): (following Wace and Pierre de Langtoft) 

14 Based (partially at least) on Wace. 

15 The historic importance of this consists, of course, in its continuations. 
See Kingsford, Hngleh Tlistorical Ttterature in the Fifteenth Century, 
pp. 115, et 

1% The Text of the Bruta from the Red Book of Hergest, ed. by J. Rhys and 
J, G. Evans, Oxford, 1890, pp, xiii-xix. 
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to be, not translations of Geoffrey, but copies of the source from 
which Geoffrey claims to have translated. To this version of the 
History the name Brut Tysilio has been given. 

The Brut Tysilio varies in certain details from Geoffrey, but not 
more so than many of the other versions of Geoffrey mentioned 
above. Were it not for this claim to be a copy of the actual book 
of Archdeacon Walter, the Brut Tysilio would merely strike the 
reader as being yet another of the numerous versions of Geoffrey's 
History. 


After this catalogue of existing Bruts, it remains to mention one 
which does not exist, but the assumed existence of which has been 
the cause of much confusion. 

Geoffrey, we have seen, asserts that he is translating a book 
brought out of Brittany. Now, both Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio 
conclude with the mention of King Athelstan, who died a.p. 941. 
Therefore, if Geoffrey is speaking the truth about his sources, he 
presumably used a Breton book, which since it presumably men- 
tioned Athelstan, but mentioned no one later than he, was, presum- 
ably, compiled in his reign. To this theoretical Armorican source, 
the Biographie Bretonne applied the name Brut y Brenhined. Since 
Geoffrey speaks of himself as a mere translator, the contents of this 
Armorican source were presumed to be identical with those of 
Geoffrey. 

Dr. Hodgkin, however, misunderstood this reference in the Bio- 
graphie Bretonne, and read it as being a reference to an actual 
existing document, ‘‘the Brut y Brenhined written in Brittany in 
the Breton dialect in the time of Athelstan [921-941].’° Speaking 
of Geoffrey's account of Maximus and Conan, Dr. Hodgkin says: 
‘All the main points of the story are to be found in the Brut y 
Brenhined, and were therefore not invented, though probably much 
adorned, by Geoffrey.’’ ‘‘I owe this reference,’’ he adds, ‘* to De la 
Borderie’s article ‘ Conan Meriadoc’ in the Biographie Bretonne."’ ¥ 
But if anyone will turn to that article he will see that the Brut y 
Brenhined is simply the name there applied to the presumed Armo- 
rican original of Geoffrey, and that De la Borderie expressly states 
that such presumed original no longer exists. Yet this theoretical 
Breton Brut, assumed on the strength of Geoffrey's assertion, is 
repeatedly quoted as if it were an existing document confirming 
that assertion, and the great reputations of Dr. Hodgkin and Prof. 
Petrie have given to this view a currency which it would otherwise 
hardly have attained. 

It needs, therefore, to be stated most unequivocally that this 
Armorican Brut does not exist. Its supposed existence arises from 
@ slip made by Dr. Hodgkin in 1911. This is disappointing, for the 
references to it in the Proceedings of the British Academy must 
have led many students to hope that a new document was at last 
forthcoming, throwing light on a puzzling problem. 


The Welsh text of the Brut Tysilio was printed in 1801." Ten 


17 “Cornwall and Brittany,’ by Thomas Hodgkin. See the 78¢A Ananel 
Report of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society. (New Ser., Vol. 1., Pt. 3, 1911, 
p. 443, footnote. ) 

18 Levot, P., Biographie Bretonne, 1852-7, p. 411 
Pe Myvyrian Archmology of Wales [ed. by QO, Jonea, ete.), London, 
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years later a translation of it into English by Peter Roberts * 
appeared, and a translation of this English version into German” 
was published in 1854. All these three works, though they differ 
in detail as to their views, accept the Brut Tysilio at its face value 
as representing the work which Archdeacon Walter gave to Geoffrey. 
This view has recently been vigorously maintained by Professor 
Petrie in his paper on ‘‘ Neglected British History.’’” Professor 
Petrie not only believes that the Brut Tysilio is substantially the 
book of Archdeacon Walter which Geoffrey used; but he further 
believes it to be ‘‘ based upon documents extending back to the first 
century A.D.,’’ and ‘‘ the fullest account we have of early British 
history.’’ Consequently, he censures strongly the many historians 
who have overlooked it. It is proposed to discuss this question in 
the next number in a joint paper between Professor Petrie and the’ 
writer. R. W. CHAMBERS. 


2 Collectanea Cambrica. The Chronicle of the Kings of Britain, transl. from 
. Tysilio. London, 1811. : 

21 Gottfried von Monmouth und Brut Tysilio, herausg. von San Marte 
Schultz], Halle, 1854. 

2 Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. VIII. (Read Nov. 7, 1917.) 





REVIEWS, 


A History of Ancient Coinage, 700-300 B.c. By Percy GarpNer, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. 463 pp., with 11 plates. Oxford University 
Press, 1918. 18s. net. 


Proressor GARDNER, returning after many years to that branch 
of archeology in which he first made a reputation, is like a distin- 
guished traveller who comes back after a long journey, during which 
communication with home has been difficult and irregular. e sees 
things from a new angle and in longer perspective, and is ready to 
pass over details, which may seem, to those who have been working 
them out, to be of importance. His distinguished career should 
make the stay-at-homes, the numismatic specialists, listen with 
respect when he implies that they are working in a narrow 
groove, and that they are neglecting certain things the 
importance of which is very evident to himself. They have 
not gone the right way about extracting from coins the 
evidence which they can, if properly coaxed, yield about the economic, 
commercial, and political relations of the Greeks, the chief source of 
such evidence being the standards on which the coins of the innu- 
merable independent states of the Greek world were issued. They 
are also too prone to study the coinage in geographical compartments, 
following, for instance, the history of the Athenian or the Cartha- 
ginian mint from beginning to end, without considering the other 
contemporary coinages with which it must have been in relation, or 
divorcing Rhegium from Messana, or Chalcedon from Byzantium, 
because of the straits that separate them. It is as well that these 
criticisms should be made, and the advantages of the comparative 
method demonstrated. If the history of the English coinage cannot 
be fully understood without a study of the coinages of France and 
the Netherlands, it will hardly be denied that the Greek coinages 
must equally be studied from the point of view of inter-State rela- 
tions. The ‘‘ pure” numismatist will, of course, go on with his 
cataloguing and minute arrangement of separate series; Professor 
Gardner would be the first to admit that, unless he did so, those who 
take ‘‘ broad historical views ’’ would be at a loss for material. The 
specialist will plead also that Greek history, as distinct from the 
history of Greek cities, begins just where Professor Gardner leaves 
off, with Alexander the Great, and a sectional treatment of the earlier 
period is partly justified by the character of Greek politics. When 
he sets to work to criticise, he will be able here and there to find 
errors and omissions in the great mass of detail, and to prove that 
much of the evidence of ancient money standards is untrustworthy 
or unintelligible, owing to inaccuracy of weights. He will also prob- 
ably argue that the book is both too long and too short; too lo, 
because the principle which the author seeka to eatablish ia clear 
enough after one or two chapters, and the demonatration only loses 
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force when it is dragged all over the Greek world at the tail of the 
author's conscientious desire to cover the whole ground, traversing 
regions in which his interest would appear to be slight; too short, 
because metrology can only be made interesting and convincing if 
it is carried out in great detail and the problems really thought out. 
All Professor Gardner's previous writings have been models of lucid 
exposition, and we cannot think that it is merely the subject, thorny 
though it be, that makes it impossible to give the same praise to 
this. But enough of the grumbling of the specialists, which may, 
after all, be a sign of an uneasy conscience. Professor Gardner’s 
method of “‘ taking cities in groups rather than separately, tracing 
lines of trade influence from district to district, trying to discover 
the reasons why particular coin standards found acceptance in one 
locality or another,’’ though it has not been entirely neglected in 
the past, will certainly be more widely practised in the future, thanks 
to the stimulus of his book. He employs it with signal success in 
some passages, such as those which deal with the Ionian Revolt, the 
Athenian Empire, and the gold coinages of Asia Minor. These chapters 
may, indeed, be read first by those who wish to understand the 
method and to learn how the study can really illuminate history, 
and whose hearts may fail them at the mass of details, not very 
attractive to most people, which are marshalled in the remaining 
pages. A reviewer of a certain book on the historical aspect of Greek 
coinage once said that he did not see the use of such archeological 
aids; they only raised new problems and upset existing opinions. 
Professor Gardner’s book would have fallen under the same con- 
demnation, which one class of teachers, at least, will regard as no 
small praise. G. F. Hn. 


The Land of the Two Rivers. By Epwyn Bevan. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1917. Pp. viii+126 with map. 2s. 6d. net. (4% in. 
by 74 in.) 


In the light of recent events in the Near East it was a happy idea 
to sketch the history of civilisation in The Land of the Two Rivers— 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Mr. Bevan has supposed himself 
“‘ addressing someone with no special knowledge of ancient history 
beyond those general notions attached for everybody to Greece and 
Rome and certain familiar Bible names.’’ ‘‘ My object has been,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ to do in writing what one might do in conversation if any- 
one casually put the question: What, as a matter of fact, has Meso- 
potamia stood for in the past?’’ Unfortunately, one cannot but feel 
that Mr. Bevan has missed his opportunity. One recalls such brilliant 
popularisations of ancient history as those of J. L. Myres (The Dawn 
of History) and D. G. Hogarth (The Ancient East) in the Home 
University Library, or R. A. 8. Macalister’s A History of Civilisation 
in Palestine (e.g., especially c. III), and Mr. Bevan’s book will not 
stand the comparison. To interest the general reader such a sketch 
must give a picture of life as it is lived under strange conditions, 
and the present reviewer has sadly missed that sense of vividness, of 
concrete detail, which makes the story a thing seen. Two instances 
will suffice. Contrast Mr. Bevan’s geographical outline with that 
recently given by A. T. Olmstead,' or compare the single arid para- 

1 The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. xxxiii. 


(July, 1917), pp. 285 sqq. 
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graph which Mr. Bevan (p. 38) devotes to the Hammurabi code with 
the brief but illuminating sketch of social life in early Babylonia given 
by C. H.-W. Johns in his Schweich Lectures,? and the difference will 
be obvious. Indeed, the book will probably be most useful as a 
résumé for students who have already studied the subject in larger 
works. The sections on the Hellenistic period are, as might have 
been expected, the best in the book; perhaps Mr. Bevan will give 
us a second edition. If he does, there are many points which might 
be reconsidered, of which one or two only can be noted here. Thus 
the Amorites appear for the first time on p. 31 without a word of 
explanation ; the reader could not infer how complete is our ignorance 
on the subject of the Amorites—that, indeed, to us the name is 
hardly more than a conventional term characterising the Western 
Semites.2 Mr. Bevan seems to restrict the Sumerians (p. 21) to the 
southern part of the alluvial land of the two rivers; but such a view 
must be qualified in the light of the startling discoveries made as 
far north as Asshur of sculptures which “‘ if offered for sale without a 
knowledge of their provenance would undoubtedly have been accepted 
as coming from Tello or Bismaya, the sites of the early Sumerian 
cities of Lagash and Adab. ... The evidence suggests that the 
Sumerians . . . were also at a very early period in occupation of 
Assyria.’’* Sargon’s ships, we read (p. 27), went across the great 
“‘ Sea of the Sunset’’ to establish his authority in Cyprus. L. W. 
King has shown that the statement of Sargon's omen tablet is due 
to a confusion, and that the true reading should be the “ Sea in the 
East.’’5 The death of Attalus III. placed in 153 B.c. (p. 92) is 
obviously a misprint for 133 B.c. In Mr. Bevan’s account of Rome’s 
policy on her Eastern frontier the importance of Armenia especially 
from a military point of view is not clearly brought out. A paragraph 
might be added giving the results of B. W. Henderson's study of this 
subject.° ‘‘ Rome never tried to latinise its E. provinces’’ (p. 102)— 
*‘ until it was too late '’ should surely be added; Mr. Bevan has for- 
gotten the unsuccessful efforts of the fourth-century emperors. In 
the account of the relations between Constantinople and the Sassanid 
empire it is strange that the reign of Anastasius is not mentioned, 
memorable as it was for the foundation of the great frontier fortresses 
of Daras and Martyropolis, while Mr. Bevan has not noticed that it 
was the religious motive of protection of oppressed Armenian 
Christians which opened up afresh the struggle between Byzantium 
and Persia under the Emperor Justin.? Rome’s Eastern wars of 


2 The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the 
Hebrew Peoples. Schweich Lectures, 1912. 2nd. edn. 1917. Published for the 
British Academy by the Oxford University Press. pp. 5 sqq. 

3 cf. L. W. King: A History of Babylon, c. iv. (London, 1915.) For the 
extent of our ignorance of the Amorites, cf. M. Jastrow: Enc. Bibdlica : art. 
Canaan, col. 642. 

4L. W. King: op. cit. pp. 137 sqq., with reproductions of these primi 
tive sculptures. 

5L. W. King: A History of Sumer and Akkad (London, 1910), pp. 
234 sqq. For our accounts of Sargon’s campaigns in the West, ¢/. Olmstead : 
op. cit. pp. 311 sqq. 

6 B. W. Henderson: The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero 
(Methuen, 1905), c. v. cf. P. Pascal Asdourian: Die Politischen Reviehungen 
Zwischen Armenien und Rom. Freiburg (in der Schweis) Dissertation 
Venice, 1911, and FE. H. R. xxv. (1910), pp. 625-643 

7 Cf. A. Carrivre : Sur un chapitre de Grégoire de Tours relatif a UAistoire 
d’Orient. Bibl. des Ecoles des Hautes Etudes (Sect, hiat, et philol.) ; Anauwetre, 
1897—8. pp. 523. 
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the end of the sixth and early seventh centuries are, indeed, the first 
Crusades. Mr. Bevan makes the Emperor Heraclius in 622 convey 
the Roman forces to Alexandretta and then cross the Taurus; Tafel 
proved more than sixty years ago that this statement was simply 
due to a misunderstanding—Heraclius sailed into the Gulf of Nico- 
media *—but an error which has once got into the text-books bears 
a charmed life | Norman H. Baynes. 


An Introduction to Early Church History: Being a Survey of the 
Relations of Christianity and Paganism in the Early Roman 
Empire. By R. Martin Pope, M.A. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1918. 48. 6d. 


A coop book on the Church history of the ante-Nicene period is 
a pressing need. We have in English some admirable monographs 
on detached subjects, and one excellent little volume, by the late 
W. H. Simcox, Early Church History, which covers only just half 
the ground. Even in French, Duchesne, masterly as is his treatment 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, is relatively disappointing for the 
centuries that precede. Any attempt, on whatever scale, to fill the 
gap may be sure of benevolent welcome. Mr. Pope’s modest little 
volume does not profess to be a history proper; its plan is to isolate 
certain aspects or elements of primitive Christian history, and 
to give a connected account of each of them in turn. The idea is 
admirable, but one doubts a little whether such a book is best suited 
for the beginner; for his purpose there are perhaps too many 
impressions and too few facts, and facts must, after all, be the only 
adequate basis of history. On the other hand, it should be useful 
for the rather more advanced student as giving him a series of points 
of view under which he can group the facts he has acquired. And 
for the more advanced student it will not matter that Mr. Pope’s 
estimate of early Christian history is sometimes rather one-sided. 
So much in the evidence is difficult to appraise at its exact value 
that we hesitate to rule out any interpretation; yet one would have 
thought it quite impossible to deduce from Tertullian’s language 
that he protested against the use of the sign of the cross (p. 68, n. 1). 
But we gladly pass over any such dubious statements or other minor 
blemishes in order to dwell on the freshness of the book as a whole; 
and as examples of the method employed we would specially com- 
mend the chapters entitled ‘‘ Rival Faiths and Philosophies ’’ and 
‘* The Verdict of the Outsider.”’ C. H. Turner. 


The Lausiac History of Palladius. Translated from the Greek by 
the Rev. W. K. L. Cuarke. 188 pp. §.P.C.K. 1918. 5s. 


Tue History of Palladius, originally composed for the edification 
of Lausus, Chamberlain at the Court of Theodosius II., has long 
been known to scholars as one of the main sources of detailed 
information concerning the modes of life of those multitudes of 
ascetics who went to make themselves uncomfortable in the Egyptian 


6G. L. F. Tafel: Theophania Chronographia. Probe einer neuen kritisch 
exeqgetiachen Ausgabe, Sitzungesberichte d. Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil. 
hist. Classe. ix, Vienna, 1852, of Sir W. M. Ramsay: 7'he Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, Royal Geographical Society: Supplementary 
Papers, iv, (London, 1890), pp. 187, 201; and FH. H. R., xix. (1904), pp. 
A—T02, 
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deserts in the fourth century of the Christian era. Until 1898 it 
was, however, a source very difficult to use, because of the great 
divergence between three different versions of it which were in 
existence, and because of the obvious corruptions in the texts of 
them all. But during the years 1898-1904 Dom E. C. Butler, of 
Downside Abbey, published a critical edition of the text, in which 
corruptions are emended and the relation of the three manuscripts 
to one another conclusively elucidated. It is this pure and reformed 
version which Mr. Lowther Clarke has rendered into excellent, 
although judiciously euphemistic, English. 

The Lausiac History is a book of extraordinary interest, both 
human and divine. For Palladius (c. a.p. 363—c. a.p. 420) was himself 
an ascetic who spent some twelve years among the lonely eremites 
of the desert of Cellia or in the large and ordered monasteries of 
Pachomian Tabennisi. He came into intimate contact with men 
who had known the great St. Antony himself, and he was himself 
possessed of the faith and the enthusiasm which filled the pioneers 
of the monastic movement. He gives us sketches of the lives and 
spiritual achievements of some seventy ‘‘inspired athletes of 
Christ,’’ as he calls them. These sketches contain vivid descrip- 
tions of long-contested wrestling matches with demons; they tell of 
frequent and successful efforts to break all previous records in 
austerities and self-abnegation—e.g., in going without food, in 
battling with sleep, in multiplying prayers, in being stung by mos- 
quitoes, and in remaining unwashed. It is incredible how long some 
of them stood it. One old lady whom Palladius saw had endured 
for no less than eighty years. Those to whom this sort of athleticism 
appeals will no doubt be edified; those to whom it does not will 
nevertheless derive much curious and interesting information con- 
cerning deluded human nature and perverted piety. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation. Com- 
piled by G. C. Coutton. Cambridge, 1918. 


Mr. CoutTon’s book gives us the most attractive reading. Under 
many quaint and vigorous headings he leads us, by way of chronicle, 
poem, homily and other record, through the true Middle Ages and 
the transition period which followed them down to the sixteenth 
century Reformation. It is a long and delightful journey as we 
pass from the ‘‘ land and folk ” of John of Trevisa and Ralph Higden 
—turning back where necessary to pick up a clue, as, for instance, 
from Pope Gregory the Great—to Erasmus’s visit to England in 1514. 
We learn from their own lips, as it were, how our forefathers lived 
in town and on the manor, something of their houses, architecture 
and arts, their dress and sports, their education and travel, their 
superstition and their science, their fighting and their justice, and 
finally their thoughts on religion. Mr. Coulton places so generously 
at our disposal the fruits of a reading in the times in question wider 
than most living Englishmen can boast, and with such charming 
effect, that criticism seems almost ungrateful. The great difficulty 
of the book, however, is the grouping on one canvas, as it were, of 
figures and facts drawn from so wide a range—from the history of 
a civilisation which passed during the period under review through 
well-marked stages of rise to a kind of zenith in the late twelfth 
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and early thirteenth centuries, and of decline and fall. It is with a 
certain shock that one turns from Erasmus’s feelings at the shrine 
of Our Lady of Walsingham in the early sixteenth century to the 
Flagellants of the Great Plague of 1848-9; or even to Gerald of 
Wales lecturing at Paris in the late twelfth century; or to a thirteenth. 
century Archbishop of Canterbury threatened with excommunication 
with bell, book, and candle for delayed payment of his debts to the 
merchants of Lucca. But the picture is a fascinating one, and the 
figures, though far apart in time and development, are drawn from 
the very life of their century and with a humour and sympathy which 
rarely fail. Nor has Mr. Coulton missed the more difficult aspects for 
his purpose of medisval life, as, for instance, the cosmopolitan setting 
in Church and State even of the more remote and isolated units of 
that life, the manor and small town. He rightly quotes without 
apology a German account of the relations between clergy and people 
in a good parish side by side with the enactments of an English Afch- 
bishop, and even the observations (though through an English source) 
of that keen observer, James of Vitry. From this point of view 
perhaps he hardly does justice to the vast labours in England as 
elsewhere of the great European order of S. Benedict, but his 
account of the friars is admirable from this as from every point of 
view. The character of their work can be illustrated as well or better 
from Jordan of Giano as from our own Thomas of Eccleston, and he 
uses both. 

That this delightful book illustrates the writer’s view of the 
Middle Ages is inevitable. That the best life of those ages was fail- 
ing, moreover, in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries—in spite 
of the appearance of the classic expression of their religious feeling in 
the De Imitatione Christi—few would deny. But Mr. Coulton opens 
one of his leading sections by the statement that the Middle Ages 
‘* may be looked upon as a long process of suffering and convalescence 
from the barbarian invasions,’’ and chooses passages to illustrate this 
under the heading ‘‘ A Dying World.’’ Here he may be said to join 
issue with one of the greatest medievalists of our time, who has 
warned us against regarding even feudalism itself as a disease rather 
than as a “‘ stage of progress.”’ A. M. Cooke. 


Protestantism in Germany. By Kerr D. MacMuitay, President of 
Wells College. Princeton, N.J. 1917. $1.50 net. 


Tuis is a timely, interesting, and exceptionally well-written book, 
sound in scholarship, and crisp in style. Mr. MacMillan is as familiar 
with the history of Protestantism, both Calvinistic and Lutheran, as 
with the inner life of Germany to-day. And this is what really 
accounts for the merits of his book. 

The book consists of lectures given in the Theological Seminary 
of Princeton, N.J., and hence its sympathy with Calvinism rather 
than with Lutheranism. Or, rather, the author criticises Luthe- 
ranism from the point of view of those democratic principles for 
which, as von Ranke! pointed out, the United States is indebted to 
the Synod of Homberg, 1526, and so, ultimately, on the one hand, 
to Zwingli (for Lambert, the inspiring genius of the Synod, was a 
convert of Zwingli), and on the other to Luther himself. The 


iL. von Ranke, he Reformation in Germany, 461. (Routledge, 1905.) 
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Synod of Homberg is dependent, as Mr. MaeMillan shows, on 
Luther’s German Mass. These democratic principles, now cherished 
by every American, and once held, but abandoned, by Luther, give 
us the standpoint from which we are to answer the question whether 
Luther can be rightly charged with responsibility for the war 

The charge has been made by M. l’Abbé Paquier, who lays the 
war to the charge of Luther. In examining this charge, Mr. MacMil- 
lan finds ‘‘a remarkable similarity between the mental attitude 
of the German people’ in the seventeenth century and in the 
twentieth. It is ‘‘ arrogance and intolerance,’’ now as then, though 
their outlook in the period of Lutheran orthodoxy, or Protestant 
scholasticism, was theological, whereas now it is political. He then 
asks to what is this temper—and the war which arose from it—really 
due? And he answers, Not to the Lutheranism of Luther, but to 
that of the Lutheran theologians and Courts of the age that sue- 
ceeded him. It is the consequence of territorialism, and its issue 
the absolutism of the State. 

This thesis is then historically sustained by a rapid but thorough 
survey of the historv of German Protestantism. In Chap. I. the 
author shows how the influence of Luther became at once, and 
has since continued, paramount. The Reformation there, as in every 
country except England, was a one-man movement. Neither Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin, nor Knox had an equal or a successor. Luther's 
views, then, are determinative, and one might naturally have 
expected them to be so in the matter of Church government. 
Chap. II. is devoted to examining them in this sphere, and it is 
shown that, so far as his doctrine of Christian liberty permitted 
government at all, they looked towards congregationalism. But the 
German people were not ripe for it, as Luther was the first to 
perceive. So, after the Peasants’ War, 1524, when Luther threw 
himself on to the side of the princes against the peasant, and 
Lutheranism lost for ever any prospect of gaining a hold upon the 
masses, Luther abandoned congregationalism, and acquiesced in 
territorialism. This is the drift of Chaps. III. and IV. Thus the 
German Reformation was scarcely launched before it lost religious 
vitality in proportion as it threw itself upon and was exploited, for 
political purposes, by the princes. The author then traces the 
acquisition of the supreme authority in Church affairs, by the terri- 
torial sovereigns, specially in Brandenburg and Prussia. 

Here the prince acquired his ecclesiastical powers, not as ‘‘ the 
eldest son of the Church ’'’; for when John Sigismund, 1608-19, or 
the Great Elector, 1640-88, ruled there, the Sovereign was a Cal- 
vinist, and yet the Churches of Brandenburg and Prussia were 
obliged to accept as their supreme ord a prince of another faith. 
Nor did the prince rule the Church as the heir, in spiritual things, 
of the bishop, though bishops had given place to superintendents 
because superintendents were cheaper; the prince did not claim to 
preach and to administer the sacraments. But the prince did rule 
as prince-bishop—i.e., as territorial Pope, or the head of a Polizei- 
staat. Such is the state of things made clear in Chap. V. on 
“‘ Theories and Practice.’’ True, there were rival theories—e.g., the 
collegiate theory, insisting on the rights of the collegia or congrega 
tions, and this theory had ita appropriate champions in the Pietists 
There was also the theory of natural rights, put forth under the 
influence of the Enlightenment. But these rival theories availed 
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nothing. What survived was the power of the State, as expressed 
in the Prussian Land Law, which “ carried the spirit of Frederick 
the Great's ecclesiastical policy ’’ on from his own day (1740-86) to 
‘the year 1900.’’ ‘‘ All Churches are but legal associations under 
the control of the State.’’ In other words, Prussia, for all the 
Lutheran origin of its religion, presents us with the supreme example 
of the State in which liberty, religious, and other, is really extinct. 
It is no communitas communitatum—i.e., a rule under which volun- 
tary societies can functionise—though this liberty is not denied to 
individuals; but, in the doctrine of Treitschke, it can recognise no 
other interest than its own power. 

In Chap. VI. the President then goes on to show how Frederick 
William II., 1786—97, ‘‘ clubbed the Church into submission,’’ while 
Frederick William III., 1797-1840, subjected it to the Royal Will by 
the help of his minister Altenstein and the Agenda Borussica of 
1822. He could not, of course, plead the authority of Luther for 
his Liturgy, but he could and did insist with truth on what Luther 
acquiesced in, viz., the authority of princes. And, moreover, it was 
‘*the prince as prince that exercised the jurisdiction: the jus epis- 
copale’’ being ‘‘not annexed to, buts immanent in, the civil 
government.’’ The result of this system on the religion of Prussia 
is the subject of Chaps. VII., VIII., and it has been appalling. So 
absolute were the rights of patrons, royal and noble, that while 
there was no bishop, but only an examination of the candidate to 
act as a check upon a patron’s right of presentation, this examination 
was held, not before, but after, presentation; and one qualification 
of the presentee was, not infrequently, that he should ‘* marry the 
patron’s mistress.’’ 

It is true, then, that if Luther had stuck to his original principles 
—Christian liberty and congregationalism—the State absolutism 
and the irreligion resulting from it, which are largely the causes of 
the present war, would have had less opportunity of developing out 
of the territorialism in which he acquiesced. Mr. MacMillan, we 
consider, proves his case that it is territorialism, and not the genuine 
opinion of Luther, which is to blame. A very interesting proof it 
is, intrinsically of greater value than the passing question which led 
to its presentation. But we think, too, that there are elements in 
genuine Lutheranism which have contributed to make the temper 
of the German people what it is and so to bring about the war. The 
first is Protestant individualism. ‘‘ Religion,’’ as the Social Demo- 
cratic Party says, ‘‘ belongs to the individual.’’ A Catholic would 
not deny the importance of personal religion, but he would see in 
this individualism the essence of Protestantism, and that is it which, 
according to Mr. MacMillan, leaves every man free to make his own 
religion and Germany to fashion ‘‘ the German God.’’ Then there 
is Pietism, a native instinct of Luther’s; but Pietism is subjectivism, 
and where it rules absolute standards vanish. They give way to 
‘* judgments of value’’ and to the theologies of mere experience, 
which in England many have borrowed from Ritschlianism to-day. 
These tendencies Mr. MacMillan sees in Lutheranism, and he esti- 
mates their consequences at their true value. But has he ever 
considered the direct responsibility of Luther for modern German 
rationalism? Next to Marcion, Luther is the most distinguished 
heretic who has claimed to interpret the Scriptures by a Gospel of 
his own making instead of taking the Scriptures as accredited for 
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him by the Church and shaping his Gospel accordingly. This is 
rationalism : to interpret the Scriptures, and even to accept or reject 
them, in accordance with some 4 priori standard. With Marcion it 
was the essential opposition of matter to spirit; with Luther it was 
justification by faith; with modern German criticism it is anti- 
supernaturalism. Whatever is inconsistent in the Scriptures with 
one or other of these prejudicia must go. And, so far as German 
rationalistic criticism—we are no opponents of scientific criticism, 
but convinced advocates of free inquiry—is responsible for under- 
mining Christian belief and practice and to that extent for the 
irreligion which has produced the war, to that extent the war may 
be laid to the door of the parent of modern rationalism—i.e., Luther. 
Nevertheless, if all teachers were to be held to the ultimate conse- 
quences of some of their positions, consequences which they them- 
selves would have been the first to repudiate, who is to throw the 
first stone ? B. J. Kipp. 


France: The Nation and its Development. By W. H. Hupson. 
Harrap. 108. 6d. 


A Short History of France. By Mary Ductaux (Mary F. Robin- 
son). TT. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


A Short History of France. By Victor Durvy. (Translated.) 
Everyman’s Library. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 


Ir English readers remain ignorant of French history it will not 
be for want of books on the subject. A short time ago we reviewed 
Mr. Macdonald’s three volumes. Kitchin’s History of France still 
holds and deserves an honoured place. The excellent volume—excel- 
lent alike in its illustrations and the clearness of its narrative—by 
Jarvis, better known as The Student’s History of France, and recently 
edited by Mr. Hassall, ought also not to be overlooked. And here 
are three more books on the same subject, each in its way worthy 
of a hearty welcome. 

Professor Hudson’s book is a clear, well-informed narrative of the 
course of French history from its dim beginnings down to the founda- 
tion of the Third Republic. The most recent part of the story is 
treated very summarily. Ten pages cover the period from 1852 to 
1871, while Henry 1V.’s reign has twenty-five pages. This implies 
a false sense of proportion, and is all the more curious because the 
writer’s sympathies are warmly with modern France in her aims 
and principles. He sees in the French Revolution of 1789 the key 
to modern history, and, in an unfortunate phrase, welcomes the 
Russian Revolution, ‘‘ which happily gives every promise of 
stability.’"” The lack of space devoted to modern France is to be 
regretted, because it is precisely the modern period that English 
people are as a rule least acquainted with. But after this 1 have 
nothing but praise for the book. A good deal of attention is given 
to social and literary topics. The book is admirably illustrated, and 
the pictures are made more useful by short notes as to their origin 
and the significance of the objects represented. Professor Hudson 
can always be relied on for a clear narrative of even the most tangled 
periods. He gives no bibliography, but is clearly well acquainted 
with the French and English literature on the subject, 

Madame Duclaux’s book is of a different kind, She writes, she 
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says, ‘‘ neither for schoolboys nor historians,’’ but has in view ‘‘ the 
class of cultivated and ignorant men and women to which I myself 
belong.’’ But the student of history will be unwise if he neglects 
a volume of great charm, and he will be much better informed than 
the present reviewer if it does not teach him much. The tone ig 
personal throughout. Madame Duclaux does not hesitate to give 
her opinions upon men and policies. She introduces many French 
passages, which are admirably selected and often accompanied by 
translations either in prose or verse that are never commonplace. 
My only complaint of the book is that the author (on p. 95) tells us 
that she has ‘“‘ no time nor skill’’ to tell the story of Joan of Arc. 
She sends us instead to other books on the subject, which are all 
good; but the best does not reconcile us to the refusal of a few pages 
from her own charming and picturesque pen. Every chapter has a 
list of ‘‘ Sources Consulted,’’ which are, like the whole book, personal, 
original, and suggestive. Who but Madame Duclaux would send us 
to Anatole France’s Clio and Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté for further 
light on Napoleon? I hope I have made it clear that the book is a 
very valuable and original contribution to our list of French histories. 
It is regrettable that it ends with the Battle of Waterloo. A fine and 
finely translated quotation from Ronsard on the last page shows how 
well Madame Duclaux realises that the history of France does not 
end there. On the last page but one she quotes the words of the 
German Gneisenau: ‘‘ L’Angleterre ne veut pas qu’il arrive de mal & 
la France.’’ It is one of the many quotations we have to thank 
her for. 

The Everyman Library has been well advised in issuing a trans- 
lation of Duruy’s Short History of France. Duruy had a great know- 
ledge of history, and the gift, which the French possess beyond any 
other people, of clear and interesting presentation of a compressed 
narrative. The translation by L. Cecil Jane and Lucy Menzies 
reads easily and keeps much of the interest of the original. On p. 508 
of Vol. II., ‘‘ La force prime le droit ’’ is curiously translated ‘‘ Force 
excels law.’’ On p. 515 (in the appendix) we are told that Ollivier 
‘‘has repudiated his famous saying’’ that he accepted the war of 
1870 ‘‘ with a light heart.’’ But, on the contrary, he admits in 
L’Empire Libéral that he used the words, but explains the phrase 
as implying only that his heart was light because his conscience was 
easy, and the war was essentially defensive and inevitable. 

A. J. GRANT. 


La Corruption parlementaire sous la Terreur: Etudes Robespierristes. 
Par Aupert Martaiez. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1917. 
3.50 f. 


Tose who believe that the plenitude of original sources can ensure 
certainty and uniformity of historical judgment may well study the 
French Revolution. Although the contemporary witnesses are 
counted by thousands, and the contemporary documents by millions, 
the character of every public man who took a notable part 1s still the 
theme of furious controversy. Professor Mathiez writes for Robes- 
pierre and against Danton. He returns to the well-worn theme of 
Danton’s corruption. ‘The main facts in this debate are few. Danton 
began life a poor man. His practice at the Bar was modest; his time 
as a Minister was short; his pay as a deputy was not high; yet he left 
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a small but appreciable fortune. Professor Mathiez, who has seru- 
tinised the evidence with the keen eye of a prosecuting counsel, 
declares that Danton left property of all kinds to the amount of 
about £7,000 English. Could he have accumulated so much by 
means strictly honest? It is doubtful, the more so as Danton was 
a careless man of large appetites. On the other hand, if he was 
grossly corrupt, why did he not gain more? At certain times he 
wielded immense power, and could have made himself opulent. 
Again, why did he invest so large a proportion of his gains in land, 
which could not be concealed, and land in his native district, where 
his youthful poverty was well known? 

That some of Danton’s friends and acquaintance were men of 
little character or no character at all is true, and Professor Mathiez 
makes the most of this against Danton. Hence his study of the 
career of the Abbé d’Espagnac. The circumstances of the time and 
the financial policy of the assemblies had opened an immense field 
to adventurers. The Abbé was a speculator and a contractor appar- 
ently of a scandalous type. He was on friendly terms with the 
Dantonists, and perished with them. Another study is devoted to 
Julien of Toulouse, a deputy intimate with D’Espagnac. While he 
long maintained the reputation of a zealous patriot by supporting 
atrocious decrees in the Convention, and even copied Gobel in publicly 
recanting his faith (he had been a Protestant pastor), he busied 
himself, either from pity or from love of lucre, in saving individual 
aristocrats from the guillotine, until at last he was blown upon and 
was glad to find a hiding-place. 

Corruption, then, was not rare under the Terror. What con- 
clusion does our professor draw? The favourite conclusion of a 
certain school, that Robespierre was the one really good and wise 
man in the Convention. He quotes at length and seemingly adopts 
in full the panegyric on Robespierre by Buonarotti, himself a Robes- 
pierrist. According to Buonarotti there were not in the whole Con- 
vention fifty honest men. A still more flaming eulogy from the 
professor’s own pen follows. Robespierre was the wisest of leaders, 
the most practical of statesmen, the most fervent of philanthropists, 
the most consummate of orators, a sage moved solely by love of 
right and by compassion for the poor, popular with nearly the whole 
nation, idolised by women of all ranks, the victim of a paltry clique 
whose conspiracy his high soul had not suspected—in one word, a 
socialist, the first saint and martyr of socialism. Quot homines, tot 
sententiae. F. C. Montacve. 


French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. By E. 8S. 
Corwin, Ph.D. Princeton Univ. Press. (Milford.) 1916. 
8s. 6d. 


A Survey of International Relations between the United States and 
Germany, 1914-1917. By J. B. Scorr. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, American Branch. 1917. 21s. 


THE only point in common between the two volumes here dealt 
with is that they are both concerned with the foreign relations 
between the United States and a single European Power, and that 
in both cases British interests were deeply affected by the line of 


policy adopted. 
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The main characteristic of Professor Corwin’s interesting volume 
is its good sense and fairness when dealing with matters of con- 
troversy. The publication of Doniol’s monumental work, in five 
volumes, Histoire de la participation de la France & 1’ établissement 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique, correspondance diplomatique et docu- 
ments, has made it difficult for future students to add much to the 
sum of human knowledge on this subject. But every one has not 
the time or opportunity to wade through thousands of pages, and 
Mr. Corwin has conferred undoubted service on English, no less 
than on American, readers by making Doniol’s conclusions available 
in the handy form of a volume of some 400 pages. 

It seems impossible to disagree with the author's explanation of 
the reasons why France supported the American Colonies in the War 
of Independence. Indeed, were it not that high authorities have 
sought other motives, the question would seem hardly open to 
argument. Whatever may have been the opinion of Chatham and 
other patriotic Englishmen on the Treaty of Paris, to French public 
opinion it presented itself as a direct slap in the face; and Vergennes 
was only carrying on the tradition of Choiseul in his determination 
that that wrong must be wiped out and avenged. The punishment 
of England was the one object aimed at, though it must be admitted 
that the position of Vergennes, in the face of the monarchical preju- 
dices of Louis XVI. and of his Spanish ally, was by no means an 
easy one. Professor Corwin is exceptionally happy in his treatment 
of the complications caused by these cross-currents of policy. How 
far did France show herself ready to betray the interests of the 
Americans? and how far did the American Commissioners prove 
themselves false to the French alliance by concluding separate articles 
with British agents? These are questions which have become 
matters of acute controversy. Here, as throughout, the author treads 
the middle road with conspicuous fairness and moderation. ‘‘ Spain,”’ 
the French Ambassador reported, ‘‘ regards the United States as 
destined to become her enemy at no remote future,’’ and was there- 
fore especially concerned with keeping them off from the banks of 
the Mississippi. When Spain reluctantly entered into the war, her 
only interest in it was connected with the promises held out of 
obtaining the possession of Mobile and Pensacola and the restitution 
of Gibraltar. What wonder, then, that Vergennes found it difficult 
to satisfy at the same time both France’s new ally and her partner 
of the Family Compact. And, if solicitude for Spanish interests 
caused France to approach perilously near the line of betrayal of 
American interests, similarly experience of Spanish diplomacy caused 
Jay, the ruling spirit among the American Commissioners, perhaps 
to overemphasise his distrust of European entanglements and to lay 
exaggerated stress on the view that it was not the interest of the 
French that the Americans should become “‘ a great and formidable 
people,’’ although it may be argued that the dismay with which the 
provisions of the proposed Treaty was received in Paris is the best 
justification of their wisdom, from the American point of view. Be 
this as it may, there can be no question that Professor Corwin has 
written a most careful and scholarly account of an important episode 
in world history. 

Mr. Scott's exhaustive survey of the relations between the United 
States and Germany, from the beginning of the Great War till 
America’s entrance into it, calls for little comment in the pages of 
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History, because it is mainly concerned with questions of inter- 
national law rather than with historical facts, except so far as these 
furnish the background. Mr. Scott writes with authority, and the 
cold marshalling of the official document makes a stronger impression 
than could any amount of impassioned argument. The introduction 
contains a collection of extracts illustrating German conceptions of 
the State, international policy, and international law, amongst which 
the views of Arndt and of Adolf Lasson are especially noteworthy. 
Every reader of these papers must agree with Mr. Scott that “‘ it is 
impossible to read the correspondence between the United States 
and Germany without being impressed by its uniformly kind and 
courteous tone, and without noting the stress laid upon the friend- 
ship to which appeal is constantly made, and which the American 
Government at that time apparently thought existed between Prus- 
sianised Germany and the United States. The reader experiences a 
shock, on turning from the German to the British correspondence, 
to note the cold and unyielding terms in which American rights 
concerning only property were insisted on.’’ It was the madness of 
Germany that decided that the weight of America should be thrown 
into the scales on behalf of what its more thoughtful people had, 
from the first, recognised as the cause of civilisation. 
H. E. Eoerton. 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, its Government and its 
Politics. By E. Porrirt. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. York: 
World Book Co. (Harrap.) 1918. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Porritt is the author of at least two books of acknowledged 
reputation. He is also an Englishman, living in the United States, 
keenly interested in Canadian questions, and, as such, well-fitted 
to act as interpreter to the American public on matters relating 
to Canadian history and politics. His book, though there is no 
formal recognition of such division, really divides itself into two 
separate portions: a historical summary, and a popular and up-to- 
date commentary on the British North America Act of 1867. There 
can be no question that the latter portion of the volume is by far 
the more satisfactory. Mr. Porritt is here speaking of things of 
which he has first-hand knowledge, and his comments are, for the 
most part, terse and to the point. Occasionally, however, as in 
his treatment of the famous section 93, which deals with the subject 
of education, he is less successful. He recognises that the section 
is ‘‘ complicated,’’ but adds that ‘‘ it must be understood.’’ Never- 
theless; one may doubt whether his own explanation leads to such 
understanding. 

Turning to that part of the volume with which readers of 
History are more directly concerned, we must confess to a feeling 
of disappointment. The facts are throughout presented from a one- 
sided point of view, without any attempt to realise the difficulties 
in the way of progress that arose from any cause save the obstinate 
pig-headedness of British governors. The case for the British 
minority in Lower Canada, as disclosed in the reports of Lord 
Durham’s Assistant Commissioners, is outside the range of Mr. 
Porritt’s observations. Occasional slips seem to suggest a super. 
ficial knowledge on the part of the author, Thua Colonel Barré 
figures as ‘‘ Barrie '’; Metcalfe is described aa a Conservative, though 
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in English politics he was a Radical; and Dent's statement that 
Bagot was censured by the home Government for his proceedings is 
repeated, though the Canadian Archivist has shown that it is not 
borne out by the Bagot Papers. Mr. Porritt persists in speaking 
of the Quebec Act of 1791, though common usage has, for a long 
time, known it as ‘‘ The Constitutional Act.’’ Mr. Porritt, as is 
natural, is most at home when explaining and criticising the 
economic policy which took the title of ‘‘ National.’’ It may be 
added that his economic beliefs perhaps somewhat incline him to 
underrate the part played in Canadian history by Sir John 
Macdonald. H. E. Eaerton. 


American World Policies. By Watter E. Weyt. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 307. 2.25 dollars. 


The English-speaking Peoples. By Grorcre Louis BEER. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xiv+822. 1.50 dollars. 


THESE two volumes illustrate in sharp contrast two of the main 
tendencies in American public opinion since the beginning of the war 
and before America’s entry into it; and that the American people 
should have become so united bears about equal testimony to the 
statesmanship of President Wilson and to the folly of the German 
Government. Mr. Weyl’s book was written in the autumn of 1916, 
and gives expression to a school of thought bent upon the avoidance 
of war and anxious about developments which seemed to be driving 
America straight in that direction. These tendencies were, in Mr. 
Weyl’s opinion, mainly, if not exclusively, economic, and his book is 
an extreme, and it seems to us somewhat crude, application to 
America’s foreign politics of the economic interpretation of history. 
All wars, he thinks, are the product of economic causes: ‘‘ To kill or 
to starve is the eternal choice. . . . Even the Crusades partake of this 
economic character ’’ (pp. 22-23); and economic development, unless 
wisely controlled and directed, leads naturally to war. It is a 
depressing thesis, and we should be more depressed by it were his- 
torians not conscious that the economic interpretation of history is 
something of a back number, and had we not been assured by 
Professor McLaughlin that, in considering whether to enter the war 
or not, at no time did the Americans measure their duty or their 
interest in dollars and cents, or scan with mean avidity the pages 
of their ledgers. 

We cannot traverse in detail the arguments by which Mr. Weyl 
endeavours with considerable ability to show that imperialistic ex- 
ploitation is the inevitable cause of all our wars, nor discuss the 
means by which he would have saved America from succumbing to 
the common fate. Briefly, his prescription is, or was, that the United 
States were to be kept pacific by a more intensive agriculture, a 
restriction of the birth-rate, economic self-sufficiency rendering com- 
petition for colonial and foreign markets superfluous, and a more 
equitable distribution of wealth to cut the claws of those financial 
magnates who are mainly responsible for the impulse towards exploita- 
tion. We can only remark that this book, like so many others of 
ite kind, seems to be based on the assumption that trade only follows 
the flag, and that therefore nations can only rely upon markets over 
which they exercise political dominion and military control. We are 
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convinced that this is a delusion originating in the German militarist 
idea that nothing is safe unless it depends on the sword; it is only 
pertinent if we conceive of war and disguised hostility as the natural 
relation between the nations of the world. In point of fact, the 
merest fraction of British trade and a still more insignificant fraction 
of German trade were done before the war by those countries with 
markets over which they exercised control; and the problem which 
is most troubling the German commercial mind at the moment is 
how Germany is to subsist after the war without that trade with 
countries over which, even if she wins, she cannot exercise dominion. 
There is also the pernicious fallacy which underlies so much of our 
modern thought that mankind can only trade and act in antagonistic 
groups which we call States. Again, it is Germany who has by her 
practice forced this notion to the front; but unless it is corrected by 
organised internationalism on the one hand, and individual freedom 
on the other, the war will have been fought in vaia, and peace will 
be a will-o’-the-wisp. 

As a contribution to this international organisation, Mr. Beer has 
written a scholarly and powerful plea for at least closer co-operation 
between the British Commonwealth and the United States. It is 
anything but mere idealism and sentiment; for no historian is better 
equipped with a knowledge of the history of the two English-speaking 
peoples than Mr. Beer. His criticism is mainly directed against 
the past self-centred isolation of the United States under the influ- 
ence of a one-sided interpretation of the Monroe doctrine; and when 
he censures the weakness of British foreign policy in 1907-14 he 
shows that that weakness was largely due to the absence of American 
support for international policies in which both countries had an 
equal interest. In Chapter VII. there is an excellent reply to the 
economic interpretation of history favoured by Mr. Weyl, and a 
demonstration of the economic interdependence of America and the 
British Commonwealth as making not for war, but for peace and 
friendship, and the last chapter illustrates further aspects of the 
community of policy between the two peoples. Of almost wider 
import is Mr. Beer’s discussion of ‘‘ international anarchy ’’ and 
“nationalism and sovereignty.’’ Mr. Beer sees, like other students 
of history and the war, that the fundamental obstacle to international 
peace is the superstition of the State. Altogether his volume is one 
of the best applications of historical science to the problems of 
politics that this war has produced. A. F. Poutarp. 


Political Education at a Public School. By Victor GoLLaNcz and 
Davip SoMERVELL. Collins. 1918. 130 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Education for Liberty. By Kenneta Ricnmonp. 253 pp. Collins. 
1918. 6s. 


THERE is no doubt that books about education are very much more 
interesting than they used to be. At one time they were the dead- 
liest and dullest of works that could in any sense be called literature. 
They tended, indeed, to fall into the same category as cookery 
books or tables of technical formule. Now they are written in some 
sort of style, and above all they are marked by originality of thought 
and boldness of pronouncement. Convention is being cast aside; 
old methods are being abandoned ; new principles are being advocated ; 
varied experiments are being propounded or described. 
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The two volumes before us well represent the new and lively way. 
The very short essay by Messrs. Gollancz and Somervell—for with 
its big print and wide margins it runs to only some 25,000 words— 
is an extremely vivacious and irresponsible production. Its authors 
are obviously very young men with a very limited experience of 
teaching. But they have generated between them one idea concern- 
ing the soundness of which they have no doubts whatsoever, and 
they proclaim and commend it with remarkable literary skill coupled 
with a good deal of dialectic force. It is, briefly stated, that in 
public schools education should be neither classical nor scientific in 
nature, but political. It should be consciously directed towards the 
training of citizens, and it should centre round history, ethics, and 
economics. The methods of teaching commended include dialogue, 
the composition of speeches, the running of a newspaper, and the 
holding of a special “‘ politics class.’’ The authors relate their own 
experiences, which seem to have been short and cyclonic. They 
must have been a source of anxiety to the headmaster who was 
ultimately responsible for them. 

Mr. Kenneth Richmond, the writer of that notable book The 
Permanent Values in Education, is a teacher of much larger know- 
ledge and much steadier outlook. In Education for Liberty, which 
he explains to mean education for fellowship, he makes a powerful 
and convincing plea for the practical recognition of the unity of know- 
ledge, and in particular for the teaching of language rather than 
languages; the teaching of science rather than sciences; and the 
teaching of history as a key to the comprehension of both science 
and language, as well as of man. F. J. C. HEaRNsHAW. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue plan by which the Atheneum Subject Indez to Periodicals, 
issued at the request of the Library Association, is divided into Class 
Lists has been altered; the List for 1916, entitled Historical, Political 
and Economic Sciences, including the European War, Geography, 
Anthropology, and Folk-lore (119 pp., the Atheneum, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 4, 5s. net), contains entries corresponding to those 
distributed in three separate lists for 1915. This arrangement is 
probably more convenient to students of history, who may desire to 
consult papers classified under any of those headings; but they will 
still need to refer to another List, Theology and Philosophy (48 pp., 
2s. 6d. net), to which have been relegated all entries concerning 
ecclesiastical history.!. For the sake not only of individuals, but of 
specialised libraries, it is to be hoped that the process of amalgama- 
tion will not be carried much further, and that the separate Class 
Lists will continue to be issued as well as the complete, but bulky 
and expensive, Index itself (£2 108. to subscribers), with its entries 
on every possible subject, arranged alphabetically. The editors are 
right in their belief “that the alternative form of the Class List has 
many advantages, and that the circulation of these lists . . . should 
eventually justify the cost of their publication.’’ The two we have 
received are indispensable to anyone desiring to keep fully abreast 


* Apparently Archmology is to be included with Fine Arts, in yet another 
List, which we have not received. 
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of current work in history. The first contains entries from 305, the 
second from 187, periodicals, including many published abroad and 
several, e.g. Science Progress and the British Medical Journal, in 
which articles important to the historian are rarely found. Espe- 
cially valuable are the numerous references to papers and documents 
printed by local societies, archeological and scientific. Most of these 
are entered only under place-names; they would be even more valu- 
able if cross-classified under headings such as “ Manorial Records,”’ 
“Charters.’’ From the historical point of view the system of cross- 
classification needs further development in other directions, e.g. there 
should surely be a reference under ‘‘ Parliament ’’ to the additional 
papers on that subject entered under “British Empire: Constitu- 
tion’’; ‘‘ England: Constitution, Parliament, Politics, and 
Government ’’; and ‘‘ Representative Government ’’; and to “ By- 
zantine History ’’ under ‘‘ Constantinople.’’ But anyone can make 
such additions in his own copy of the List, and it seems ungracious 
to complain of omissions when so much has been admirably accom- 
plished. Titles of articles in magazines are often misleading, but 
we have noticed only one slip due to this: a famous American institu- 
tion, Sing Sing, is entered under Prisons: Cutna. A Loan Library 
corresponding to the whole Indez is administered by the Central 
Library for Students, 20 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1; the subscription 
to this is 10s. 6d. per annum, and articles can be borrowed singly 
at a charge of 4d. each. E. J. D. 


An Oriental Society was established at Allahabad with the name 
‘The United Provinces Historical Society ’’ in November, 1915. 
The field of its investigations comprises history, language and litera- 
ture, ethnology and primitive culture, archeology and sociology; 
and its object is not only to publish the work of scholars, but also 
to interest others to bring forward information that may further 
such historical research. It has now issued the first part of its 
Journal (208 pp., vii. plates, Longmans, September, 1917). Sir 
G. E. Knox describes some excavations made many years ago, the 
Rev. E. S. Oakley discusses the folklore of Kumaon, Professor C. J. 
Brown offers remarks on the Mughal currency, Pandit Tara Datt 
Gairola and Mr. Baker explain the games and festivals of Garhwal, 
and Professor S. B. Smith writes about Hakim Mehdi of Lucknow. 
The chief article is a Sanskrit poem, the Shringara-shataka of Bhar- 
trihari, which Mr. Dewhurst edits with a commentary in old Hindi, 
elucidating both with full critical notes. The Journal concludes with 
notes and queries and an account of the Society’s constitution and 
proceedings. The Society has a magnificent field, and this part 
makes an excellent beginning. F. E. P. 


Dr. R. L. Pooue’s paper, Benedict IX. and Gregory VI. (Milford, 
pp. 87, 8s. net: From the Proceedings of the British Academy), is 
a stiff little essay, but should please even those for whom history is 
merely a quarry for good stories. The more fortunate class of people 
who like to ask questions will find it full of interest. Dr. Poole takes 
the well-known story of Benedict IX., the boy who, according te 
Rodulf Glaber, a monk of Auxerre, was made Pope at the age of ten 
or twelve years, and who sold the Papacy to Gregory VI.!' The story 

1 Readers of Mr. Little's Studies in Nnglish Franciscan History will remem- 
ber that Benedict was one of the evil examples pilloried by the fourteenth- 


century preachers (p. 152, quoting from the Eton MS. of the Fasetculus 
Morum). 
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comes in various inconsistent versions from scrappy annals and 
papalist or imperialist partisans. It played a large part in contro- 
versy, for Gregory VI. was the friend and patron of the great 
Hildebrand. Suppose that our knowledge of England in the later 
eighteenth century depended upon the text of two or three statutes, 
a few scurrilous pamphlets, a wise page by Montesquieu or Benjamin 
Franklin, half a dozen epitaphs from the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, some gossip from a historiographer at the Court of Catharine 
of Russia or from the correspondence of the Spanish Ambassador, 
and we may form a rough idea of the difficulties which beset the 
conscientious student of Roman politics in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The probable story of Benedict and Gregory is recon- 
structed by Dr. Poole, with his customary patience and skill, from 
sources almost as incoherent as these. Early in the eleventh century 
Gregory de Tusculana, the naval prefect, gained the upper hand in 
the political life of Rome. His victory over the rival house of 
Crescentius was followed by the appointment as Pope of two of his 
sons in succession, Benedict VIII., ‘‘ an able and vigorous pontiff,”’ 
and John XIX., ‘‘a colourless person, timid and inert.’’ These 
were succeeded by their nephew Benedict IX., who when he became 
Pope was nearer thirty than ten years of age. He was undoubtedly 
negligent and unworthy of his high office. Now in the Jewish 
quarter of the city beyond the Tiber lived-the family of Baruch, or 
Berachiah, known after his conversion as Benedict the Christian. 
They were very wealthy people, devoted to good works and supporters 
of the reforming movement in the Church. One of them, John, 
surnamed Gratian, who was perhaps a son of Benedict the Christian, 
and was a member of the “‘ set ’’ which had its centre in the Cluniac 
monastery of St. Mary on the Aventine, was so distressed by the 
rule of Pope Benedict IX. that he bought him out. His own election 
to the Papal chair as Gregory VI. was welcomed even by the austere 
reformer Peter Damiani. It should be added that, before these 
events, a third Pope, Silvester III., had for a time driven out 
Benedict IX. When the great Emperor Henry III. came to Italy, 
the claims of all three were set aside at Sutri (1046). The details 
of the proceedings at the council are obscure. Gregory went to 
Germany, accompanied by a young admirer, who, like him, was 
familiar with the society at St. Mary on the Aventine. It is possible 
that this young man, Hildebrand, afterwards the greatest of the 
Popes, was connected with Gregory VI. through the marriage of an 
aunt with the latter’s brother Leo. In later years Leo and his son 
Peter Leonis were certainly the most powerful supporters in Rome 
of Hildebrand, both before and after his elevation to the Papacy as 
Gregory VII., a name which he took in proof of his attachment to 
Gregory VI. 

It is not hard for anyone who has learned something of the force 
and passion which moved Gregory VII. and his forerunners to breathe 
life into a story like this. The tragedy of the son of Benedict, the 
converted Jew, of the reformer who did wrong that good might come, 
is the more poignant when it is stripped of extravagant detail. 

F. M. P. 


Brxevict 1X, has a place in the history of the Papal Chancery, 
for he appears definitely to have given the title of Chancellér to the 
librarian, the official whose datum at the end of a Papal document 
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was the certificate of its genuineness. This and other matters of 
greater importance are discussed by Dr. Poole in another paper, 
Imperial Influences on the Forms of Papal Documents (Milford, 
pp. 18, 1s. net). The use of the pontifical instead of the imperial 
year, the introduction into Papal documents of the annus domini, 
the distinction between the scriptum (showing the responsibility of 
the scribe) and the datum, the reconstruction of the Pope's sub- 
scriptio by Leo IX. in the beautiful form of the Rota and Monogram, 
are traceable to Frankish influence and emphasise the stages in the 
history of the political relations between the Papacy and the Empire 
in the West. F. M. P. 


Tue idea of Mr. F’. Waterton’s little book, A Brief Survey of the 
Political Development of Europe (192 pp., Drane, 28. 6d.), is excel- 
lent. It is to bring together into one broad and comprehensive 
survey the general outline of European history and the main develop- 
ments of political theory. The two are usually studied separately, 
and there is no doubt that both suffer from their lack of relation. 
Mr. Waterton here presents us with a sketch of the Greek city state 
in conjunction with the ideas of Plato and Aristotle; an account of 
the Roman Empire side by side with the conceptions of the Roman 
lawyers and the Christian Fathers; a description of the founding of 
the modern state together with a summary of the doctrines of 
Machiavelli and Bodin, and so on. But his realisation of his idea 
is not quite so admirable as the idea itself. He quotes freely from 
secondary authorities, and his authorities are not always up to date. 
It would, indeed, be possible to make a rather formidable list of 
minor errors. One example must suffice. On p. 54 occurs the 
statement that Philip IV. of France ‘‘ compelled the new Pope, 
Clement V., a Frenchman, to quit Rome permanently and reside 
at Avignon.’’ Now, not Clement V., but Benedict XI., was the 
“new Pope’’ who immediately succeeded Boniface VIII.; 
Clement V. was not strictly a Frenchman, but a subject of Edward I. 
of England ; he was not forced to quit Rome, because he never went 
there at all; he was not compelled to reside at Avignon, but chose 
it as his dwelling-place of his own accord after four years’ experiments 
in other places. In spite, however, of blemishes in detail the book 
is an original and instructive one. It is worthy of better print, 
better paper, and better binding than those of the present edition. 

F. J. C. H. 


ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, in The Common Weal: Siz Lectures 
on Political Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 1917, 2s. 6d.), 
collects into a volume six lectures which he originally prepared for 
delivery in Cambridge, and subsequently published in the pages of 
the British Citizen, the new organ of “‘ patriotic labour."’ The 
lectures trace historically the growth of the conception of community 
and ‘‘common weal’’ in this country from the dawn of modern 
times to the present day. The first lecture describes the develop- 
ment of the idea of nationality in the later Middle ages, and shows 
how the passion of loyalty and the theory of sovereignty centred 
in the monarch. The second tells the story of the Puritan revolution 
in such a way as to emphasise the transference of loyalty from the 
monarch to the nation. The third treats of the establishment of 
constitutional government and the political philosophy of John 
Locke; the fourth, of the development of democratic theary by 
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Bentham, on the one hand, and Rousseau on the other; the fifth 
and sixth, of the spread of the Hegelian theory of the State in the 
nineteenth century. The aim of the book is practical. It is intended 
to quicken the sense of citizenship in the working man—also, 
perhaps, to dispose him to think favourably of tariff reform. 

F. J. C. H. 


It is difficult to find out the object of A Shakespeare Dictionary ; 
part i., Julius Cesar; part ii., As You Like It, by Arthur E. Baker 
(the author, Taunton, 1s. 9d. each). It is not a dictionary in any 
proper sense of the word. Each part has a meagre introduction; 
the heading of the rest is ‘‘ Characters, Place-names, etc.’’ But 
the contents do not justify this heading. There is nothing in either 
part that cannot be found in any of the numerous annotated editions 
of the plays in question. We have also received King Henry V., 
Antony and Cleopatra, and King Richard II, in The Granta Shake- 
speare, edited by J. H. Lobban (Cambridge University Press, 1s. 
each). They are neat, small 8vo volumes, are well printed and 
bound; each has an introduction, notes, and glossary. These are 
done with taste and knowledge; they realise the aim set out in the 
prefatory note of giving ‘‘ all that is indispensable for the intelligent 
enjoyment of the play.’’ The introduction to Henry V. is specially 
successful. The text is based on the 1793 edition of Johnson and 
Steevens. This is a mistake; there is still much for the editor of 
to-day to do if he will go back to the quartos and folios. G. F. 


THE reader who, attracted by the title of Mr. J. C. Morrice’s 
Wales in the Seventeenth Century: Its Literature and Men of 
Letters and Action (Bangor: Jarvis and Foster, 1918, 10s. 6d.), 
turns to it in the hope of finding in it that general view of the history 
of Wales under the Stuarts, which is one of the notable desiderata 
of Welsh literature, will meet with disappointment. What the 
author gives us instead is a collection of biographical notices, mostly 
of men of letters, with some bibliographical material—the kind of 
compilation from fairly accessible sources which figures so largely 
in the ordinary eisteddfodic competition. Mr. Morrice has produced 
a quite useful work of reference, but we still await the writer who 
will vitalise the period for us, reawakening the clash of arms and 
of creeds which agitated Puritan Wales, and recapturing the charm, 
the simplicity, and the rustic quiet of the Restoration - <<“ 


Tue affairs of three tiny West India islands that belonged until 
1916 to a second-class European Power may scarcely seem to 
deserve the attention of readers who are not specialists in Colonial 
history. But the subject of the Chartered Company is still of living 
interest from the point of view of Colonial problems, and in no 
direction perhaps can that subject be more profitably studied than 
in the microcosm of the Danish West India Company, which had 
as its leading shareholder a royal autocrat, and could count, till 
its dissolution, upon the support of the Crown. In The Danish West 
Indies (the Macmillan Co., 1917, $2.50) Dr. W. Westergaard, 
an American-born scholar of Danish extraction, proves himself a 
very competent guide in this by-path of history. Much of the 
material here dealt with has remained for years negleeted in the 
Danish Archives; and, apart from this, the volume fully makes 
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good the claim put forward in its frontispiece: ‘‘ How the Colonies 
were actually governed; what the Colonists did at work and play; 
how the Mother Country stamped her image upon them, and to 
what extent the lineaments of that image were modified by contact 
with local forces—these are matters that interest the reader of 
to-day.’’ A chapter on ‘‘ The Brandenburgers of St. Thomas ’’ illus- 
trates the characters of the Grand Elector and of Frederick 
William I. of Prussia. It may be added that Professor Morse 
Stephens contributes a suggestive introduction. H. E. E. 


In these days, when everything relating to the working of the 
American Constitution is of almost as much interest to Englishmen 
as it is to Americans, a cordial welcome must be given to Professor 
Corwin’s handy and useful little volume on The President’s Control 
of Foreign Relations (Princeton University Press, Milford, 1917, 
6s. 6d.). After stating the general issue as defined by Hamilton 
and Madison in their memorable controversy over the Proclamation 
of Neutrality of 1793, and dealing with the various historical cases 
in which the powers of the Executive and the Legislature have 
received definition, Professor Corwin arrives at the conclusion that 
“the net result of a century and a quarter of contest for power and 
influence in determining the international destinies of the country 
remains decisively and conspicuously in favour of the President.” 
“It is an outcome calculated to give pause to those who harp so 
unceasingly on ‘secret diplomacy,’ to say nothing of those who 
would wage wars by referendum. For if a nation situated as America 
has been in the past has found it necessary to centre the control of 
its foreign policy more and more in the hands of one man, what of 
European States? One may avoid fatalism, and yet cherish the 
conviction that historical institutions are seldom correctly assessed 
in indiscriminate abuse.”’ H. E. E. 


Ir was a happy idea of the Marquess of Milford Haven to take 
for the subject of his Rede lecture The Royal Navy, 1815-1915 
(Cambridge University Press, 1918, 2s. 6d.), the century which 
culminated in the outbreak of the present war. Its comprehensive 
treatment serves to enforce the too often neglected truth that history 
must be conceived as ending yesterday, and not at some arbitrary 
point in a less real past. It is a period of naval history which, 
owing to its barrenness in fleet actions, has received far too little 
attention. Even in the short space at his disposal the lecturer is 
able to show how important was the comparativeiy obscure part 
the Navy played in the succession of wars that seldom ceased to 
vex the century, and how widely its activities in times of peace 
were woven into the fabric of general history. For half the period 
he himself served in the Navy, completing his distinguished service 
at the summit of the hierarchy. He is therefore able to handle 
with a special grasp the more technical side of the subject, and not 
only to give a lucid indication of the vast changes in the art of naval 
warfare which marked this century above all others, but also to 
present a clear impression of the almost staggering problems which, 
owing to the still fluid condition of those changes, he and his 
colleagues had to face when the present war broke out, 

J. 8. C, 
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